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The Cleveland Meeting 

T the Cleveland convention of the N. E. A. there was great activity by 

those interested, both commercially and academically, in the promo- 

tion of visual instruction in schools, The commercial exhibitors were 
there en masse, of course, to display all forms of visual aids, including maps, 
charts, models, prints, posters, slides and films. Many of these exhibits were 
decidedly impressive. On the professional side, the two national organiza- 
tions were active, each operating in a somewhat different way to attain its 
ends, the one largely academic, the other largely promotional. 


HE National Academy of Visual Instruction conducted, at the Cleve- 


land School of Education, a three-day program which was by far the 


best it has offered during the four years of its existence. Though al- 
ways academic in content and purpose, these sessions kept more closely than 
ever before to actualities, to the concrete and practical aspects of the teach- 
ing problems of today. The meeting did much to bring down the visual idea 
from the realm of vague theory to the realm of vivid reality. Our only regret 
is that the location chosen for the meetings—while ideal in its arrangements 
and facilities—was miles from the main convention. This fact effectually 
prevented attendance by any but the most devoted visualists, exactly the 
ones who needed the meetings least. 

Rather than offer a cursory and necessarily superficial account of the 
proceedings of the three days, the Educational Screen is to have the pleasure 
and privilege of printing many of the best papers in forthcoming numbers. 
The first one appears in this issue, Professor Freeman’s exposition of the 
methods of research employed during the past year by the Committee on 
Research in Visual Instruction under the Commonwealth Fund, of which he 
is Chairman. The results obtained from these immensely important investi- 
gations cannot be made public until they are printed in a series of mono- 
graphs, due to appear shortly from the University of Chicago Press. 


HE Visual Instruction Association of America, with headquarters at 
the Hotel Statler a few blocks from the Auditorium, conducted its ac- 
tivities in the very center of the educational multitude. And its activi- 
ties were wholly different from those of the Academy. The Associatiot 
aimed at emphatic publicity for the visual idea. No formal program of 
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speeches was presented, but an energetic propaganda was circulated to reach TI 
the maximum audience and notable service was rendered in forcing the visual 
idea upon the attention of a host of educators who had hitherto paid small’ 
heed to the question. Selected films were shown each afternoon and evening 
in the huge auditorium, in the very center of convention life. Remarks to be 
heard at any time among the crowd proved that this steady, industrious 
visualizing of the visual idea was having its intended effect. 

If visual education is to grow as rapidly and as vigorously as its potential 


values demand that it shall grow, there is needed a vast amount of sane and in | 
energetic publicity. The educational world is noted for a quality which some whi 
call conservatism, others lethargy. Education moves contentedly in a groove, the: 
loves to stay in it and dig it deeper. When the occasion arises to widen this tho 
groove, only the most emphatic and long continued propaganda can rouse tior 
the educational world to the point of decision. The Visual Instruction Asso- fore 
ciation of America has already made marked progress in this direction. A fort 
vast work lies ahead in compelling the country to turn its best and most whi 
serious attenfion to the visual idea in education. to | 
con 
, , tho 
Normal Schools and Visual Instruction has 
N article in the current issue of The Educational Review contains a des 
very suggestive sentence, which emphasizes by contrast a serious gat 
shortcoming in our educational regime as regards visual instruction. sae 
Harry W. Rockwell writes on “Teacher Training in France.” After = 
recalling our original debt to France for the “normal school” idea, he dis- the 
cusses the character and quality of her methods of training teachers on a ane 
national scale for national service. Mr. Rockwell emphasizes the effort of und 
France to bring to her students in training the latest and best developments 
in educational procedure, and then remarks: I 
“They also use the cinema film for demonstration work very extensively.” fiel 
How slow are the Normal Schools of America to take advantage of this has 
invaluable tool? In the Normal School above all this visual work should be tert 
emphasized—not only for the educative values it can give to the normal stu- bro 
dents themselves but to teach them how to use the equipment which can tire 
bring such tremendous values to their future pupils, when it is properly inte 
handled. lem 
The last words need the italics. For however excellent the intention, a pro 
teacher bungling over a stereopticon and a few slides or worrying a film into dis 
a projector backwards presents a sorry travesty on visual teaching. Still vey 
more, they must be taught picture power and picture values if they are to riet 
achieve anything more than meaningless amusement for the children who mo; 
are to be given into their hands. Teachers must be taught to teach with lem 
visual aids. To turn them loose with a stereopticon or projector—or even the 
with maps, globes, models and a sand-box—is merely to encourage farce in or 


the classroom. 
Here lies a plain duty before our Normal Schools. © tion 
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The Methods of Investigation in Visual Education* 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


The University of Chicago 


UBLICITY 


mixed blessing. It 


is not always an un 
has seemed to 

me that publicity had its drawbacks 
in the investigation of visual education 
One of 


these drawbacks is the natural desire of 


which I am about to describe. 


those who are interested in visual educa 
tion to learn the results of the study be 
fore those results have been sufficiently 
formulated to determine with exactness 
what they are. 
to discuss the methods of the study as 


I consider the invitation 


constituting also another drawback, al- 
though I have acceded to it because it 
has come The 
description of the method of an investi- 


from various quarters. 
gation apart from the presentation of the 
results seems to me to be a dull perform 
ance. However, I shall attempt to make 
the description of the methods of the 
present study as significant as possible 
under the circumstances. 
General Scope and Range of the Study 

In undertaking an investigation in any 
field in which comparatively little work 
has been done, one is faced with two al- 
ternatives. 
broad comprehensive survey of the en 
tire field. 
intensive study of certain narrow prob- 
lems within the field. 
procedures has its advantages 
disadvantages. 


The first is to make a rather 
The second is to make a more 
Each of these 
and its 
The broad general sur- 
vey has the advantage of raising a va- 
riety of problems, of pointing the way to 
more specialized studies of these prob 
lems, and of contributing something to 
the solution of some of these specialized 


or narrow questions. The disadvantage, 
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is that many of the questions which are 
raised are left at loose ends and no one 
problem is sufficiently far to 
The advantage of 


carried 
reach a final solution. 
the specialized investigation is that it 
does solve certain problems, but the at- 
tending disadvantage is that these prob- 
lems are very narrow in scope. 

In planning the present investigation 
the advantages of the broader type ot 
study seemed to be sufficient to turn the 
this type. 
quently the study deals with a variety of 
examples of visual education and with a 
variety of questions concerning these ex- 


scales in favor of Conse- 


amples. The nature of the experiments 
can best be grasped from a brief state- 
the with 


which they are concerned. 


ment regarding comparisons 
The investigation consists largely in a 
forms of 
visual and 


comparison between various 


visual education or between 


non-visual methods. 
Types of Comparisons Made in the Study 
We first consider the types of 
presentation which were compared with 


may 


one another in the various experiments 
In the first group of com- 
parisons the material in the exercises 


of the study. 


which were compared was duplicated as 
exactly as possible. For example, if a 
motion picture film was to be compared 
with lantern slides to determine which 
was the more effective, the lantern slides 
were constructed so as to duplicate the 
pictures which were shown in the film. 
slides 
were actually made from selected frames 


In a number of cases the lantern 


in the film. This general procedure was 


*A paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the National Academy for Visual Instruc- 
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followed out in all of the comparisons of 
this group. 

One of these comparisons has already 
been mentioned. A motion picture film 
was shown to a group of children, and 
to another group was shown a number 
of lantern slides, duplicating sections of 
the film. In some cases the accompany- 
ing verbal description which occurred in 
the captions of the film was presented 
orally to the class. In other cases the 
captions as well as the pictures were re- 
produced upon slides. In these cases the 
slides containing the captions alternated 
with the slides containing the pictures, 
as in the film. Another arrangement 
which it would be well to make, but 
which was not made in this study, is to 
have captions shown simultaneously 
with the pictures. 

One of the problems frequently raised 
concerning the presentation of motion 
pictures is whether the instructor should 
talk with the film. In order to throw 
light upon this problem, films have been 
exhibited with and without the accom- 
paniment of oral discussion. 

Other comparisons have been made as 
follows. <A both the 
film and a collection of slides made from 
the film. To another group the film was 
shown twice. Again these 
forms of motion picture were paralleled 
with a lengthened presentation of slides 
or with a prolonged oral discussion with 
or without charts or pictures. In other 
comparisons pictures or charts were used 
in place of films of slides. These pic- 
tures were taken directly from the films 
and were shown with accompanying 
discussion. In still other cases the 
tures were placed upon small prints and 
shown in connection printed or 
mimeographed verbal discussion. This 
was to compare the picture 


class was shown 


modified 


oral 


pic- 
with 


motion 


film with material which is organized in 
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the fashion of the text-book. 
cases oral discussion was compared with 
the film without any accompanying pic- 
tures or charts. 

For certain types of material, demon- 
stration by the teacher was the form of 
presentation to be compared with the 
film or the slide. 
stration was applied to the teaching of 


The study of demon- 


manual arts, and of laboratory science. 
In teaching position in handwriting, the 
effectiveness picture was 
compared with a knowledge on the part 


of a motion 
of the pupils of their individual scores 
and with the ordinary mode of instruc- 
tion. 

In all these cases, as has already been 
said, the modes of presentation which 
were compared contain materials which 
are Closely similar. In another group of 
cases the material used in the parallel 
not dupli- 


In an experiment in the 


modes of presentation was 
cated so closely. 
field of health education, for example, 
one group of pupils was taught with a 
variety of forms of visual devices, in- 
motion pictures, and 


cluding posters, 


charts. Another group was taught by 
means of projects, such as playlets. A 
third group did a large amount of read- 
fourth taught 


In another 


ing, and a group was 
largely by the oral method. 
experiment on health education, the divi- 
One 
group of pupils was given instruction by 
These meth- 


ods included pictorial presentation, proj- 


sion was made in this fashion: 


a great variety of methods. 
ects and oral instruction. In the parallel 
group all of the methods were used ex- 
cept the motion pictures, and for these 
was substituted instruction which _ par- 
alleled the films fairly closely. 
The foregoing brief survey will serve 
to illustrate something of the variety of 
methods of presentation that were stud- 


ied. It will also indicate that consider- 


In a few 
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able care was taken to avoid the invali- 
dation of the results from differences in 
the content of the work rather than in 
the form in which it was presented. 

to 


The purpose in 


[he comparisons already alluded 
deal with entire films. 
general was to determine whether the 
film as a whole gives better results than 
some other method of presentation as a 


whole. It is possible, to be sure, by such 


| qa method to analyze to some extent the 
; 








effectiveness of the methods which are 
compared by classifying the scores which 
the pupils make in the different parts of 
the tests. An analysis was also made in 
a somewhat 


breaking the film itself up and by com- 


more definite fashion by 
paring certain parts of the film with 
other modes of presenting these indi- 
vidual parts. 
out of the film certain parts and present- 


This was done by cutting 


ing them in some other way, while the 
rest of the film was left intact. For ex- 
ample, a particular film included consid- 
erable tabular material in captions. This 
tabular material was shown upon charts 
or was mimeographed and read individu- 
ally by the pupils. In the same film there 
were a number of charts made up of line 
drawings. 
shown by themselves and the rest of the 


These charts again were 
film was shown in its original form. This 
type of analytical comparison should un 
doubtedly be carried much further in or 
der not merely to determine whether a 
film is good as a whole, but what parts 
are good and what parts are poor. It is 
true, one must avoid disrupting the unity 
of a film, but in certain cases the experi 
ment can be made without serious diff- 
culty on this score. 

The types of experiments may further 
be illustrated by indicating the classes of 
films which were used. The question has 
rightly been raised whether the films 
represented the truly educational motion 
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pictures. So far as it was possible to do 
so, films were selected which represented 
the best types of educational motion pic- 
tures. In practically all cases they had 
been made specifically for educational 
use and were not films which were first 
intended for use in the theatre and then 
Of the 


consid- 


taken over for use in the school. 


educational films themselves a 


erable variety of types were employed. 
They included the subjects of geography, 
nature study or biology, public hygiene, 
health education, physics, cooking, his- 
hand work and hand- 


tory, economics, 


writing. Probably the chief omission is 


the dramatic film. A tentative study is 
now being made of the effect of dramatic 
films also, but the bulk of the investiga- 
tion has dealt with what have been called 
‘school films.” The study, 


in other words, has dealt chiefly with 


“text films” or 


films which are designed to give informa- 
tion or to teach how to perform an ac- 
tivity. This is not because of the belief 
that 
or do not have a legitimate place in the 


dramatic films are not educational 
school, but chiefly because the methods 
of the 


films have scarcely been developed to a 


of investigation results of such 
point which makes an immediately pro- 
ductive study of them possible. 

\nother type of comparison which was 
illustrated to a slight extent in the study, 
consists of a comparison of the effective- 
ness of a film as a means of introducing 


a subject, or as a means of summarizing 


it. There is a very large field of study 
in problems of this character which are 
concerned not so much with the value of 


the film as with the best manner of us- 


ine the film. The continuation of the 
study of this type of problem will un- 


be 


ing the way to the administrative use of 


doubtedly very productive in point- 


motion pictures in the school. 











The Selection of the Films 


The problem of the selection of the 
films has already been mentioned. It 
goes without saying that one could not 
draw very definite conclusions regarding 
the value of text-books or of the labora- 
an experiment with only one representa- 
tive of that type. No one would judge 
the value of text-books or of the labora- 
tory method, from an examination of a 
single text-book, or a single laboratory 
exercise. This fact, of course, has been 
kept very clearly in mind by the authors 
of the present study. 

There are two ways in which this dif- 
ficulty might be overcome. The first is 
by as careful a selection of films as pos- 
sible. In general the attempt was made 
in this study to select definitely superior 
films. It might have been possible, of 
course, to select the poorest films which 
could be found, and in this way to load 
the investigation. Another and perhaps 
a legitimate procedure, would have been 
to attempt to select average films. 
view of the fact, however, that visual 
education, particularly in the realm of 
motion pictures, is new, it is legitimate 
to assume that the grade of pictures will 
rapidly improve, and that therefore those 
pictures which are at the present time 
the best may _ shortly the 
average. 

It would, of course, be too much to ex- 
pect that the selection of pictures should 
meet with universal agreement. This is 
unavoidable. All that the authors of the 
report claim, is that they made an honest 
effort to select films which would rep- 
resent the best of their kind. 

The second method of overcoming this 
difficulty is to take refuge in numbers. 
If an unfortunate selection is made of a 
particular film, the error will be counter- 
balanced by other films which are ex- 
ceptionally good. If a considerable num- 


In 


represent 
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ber of films are used, therefore, as was 
the case in this investigation, it is hardly 
likely that the results as a whole afe 
greatly vitiated by the character of the 
particular films chosen, 
the number of films which 
have been experimented with is still Jim. 
ited, and it is desirable that many more 
be subjected to these and other types of 
experimentation. 


which were 


However, 


Subjects of the Study 


The general method of making the 
comparison of the effectiveness of dif. 
ferent forms of presentation or of dif- 
ferent elements in a film was the method 
of parallel groups. This seems to be the 
best method which is available, since one 
could not present the same subject toa 
group of children first by one mode of 


In 


this case a second presentation would 


presentation and then by another. 


not be comparable to the first. 

Two general forms of parallel group- 
ing were used. The one which was em- 
ployed in the greater number of cases 
involved the careful matching of the in- 
dividuals of limited groups. This match- 
ing was done on the basis of such char- 
acteristics as age, grade, score in an in- 
telligence test, score in a reading test, 
and score in a preliminary test in the 
subject under examination. The organi- 
zation of parallel groups in this manner 
insures that the error which might re- 
sult from a wide divergence in the abilt- 
ties of the children is at least reduced to 
a comparatively small amount. 

The second method of organizing par- 
allel groups was to take groups which 
are so large that individual differences 
could be assumed to counterbalance each 
other. This, of course, could not be as- 
sumed unless the groups were similar in 
such general characteristics as age, race, 
social and educa- 


environment type of 


tion. 
as to 
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In all cases they were chosen so 


tion. 
as to be similar in these respects. 


Test of the Results 

The selection of appropriate tests is of 
course an important consideration in any 
such investigation as this. It ts particu 
larly important in the case of visual edu 
cation, since it may be that the results 
of this method are of different character 
from the results of ordinary teaching. It 
is possible, therefore, that the tests which 
have been devised to measure the results 
sort not 


of teaching of the ordinary are 


well adapted to measure the results of 
This 
nized as a serious problem in the organi 
We have at 
tempted so far as possible to use tests 
the 


visual education has been 


recog 
zation of our experiments. 


which should measure educational 
outcome which it was evidently the pur 
pose to secure. 

The most puzzling single question 11 
regard to these tests was whether or not 
they the 


awakened in children by 


measured interest which is 
viewing motion 
pictures as compared with the interest 
they take in other modes of presentation 
Various methods of measuring interest 
directly might be used, but none of them 
seem highly satisfactory. The question 
naire method is the prevailing one, but 
this is recognized generally as being not 


undoubtedly true, 


very reliable. It is 
however, that interest can be 
in a fairly satisfactory 


measured 
way indirectly 
Even an information test is to some ds 
gree a 


pupil will derive more information from 


measure of interest, because the 


a subject in which he is interested o1 
from a lesson which is presented in an 
interesting fashion, than from one whicl 
is dull. j 
ment of an act of skill. 
interested in his task, he 
rapid gain, and therefore attain a highe 
level of ability than if he is bored 


The same is true of the acquire 
If the pupil is 


will make more 
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In certain of the experiments, further 
more, the object was to determine how 
faithfully the children carried out certain 
activities outside the school which were 
put before them as beneficial and which 
The ex- 
tent to which they performed these ac- 


they were advised to carry out. 


tivities is undoubtedly a fairly accurate 
measure of their interest. It was planned 

still this 
making a comparative measure- 


to secure further evidence on 


point by 


ment of the amount of follow-up reading 


which children do in connection with 
subjects which are presented in various 
ways. The limitations of time, however, 
prevented the completion of this experi- 
ment. 

The tests which were used fall in gen 


‘ 


‘informa- 
The tests 


eral under the two heads of 


tion” and of “ability to do.” 


information were constructed with as 
nuch care as possible according to the 
general procedures of standardized tests. 
Such devices as the completion test, the 
multiple answer test, and the right and 
vrong test were employed. In addition 
tests, 
appropriate. 

The tests of ability to do or to make 


to these verbal drawing was used 


vherever it was 
something, were used in a number of 
cases and the experiments were designed 
to give as much opportunity as possible 
for the application of this type of test. 
lor example, after being shown how to 
make a pasteboard box or a reed mat, 
the children actually made these objects, 
After 
lesson in physics, 


ind their products were scored. 


he presentation of a 


they engaged in a laboratory exercise 


l 


ind their performance was scored. After 


eing taught by various methods to as- 
sume correct positions in handwriting, 


their positions were scored on an objec- 
tive scale 

this character 
films suitable 


that tests of 


applied, 


In order 


might be several 
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for this kind of an experimant were ac- 
tually constructed during the course of 
this investigation. This includes the 
films showing how to make a reed mat, 
how to make a pasteboard box, and 
showing good and poor positions in 
handwriting. 


Conclusions 


I make no apology for presenting this 
account of the methods of procedure be 
fore the results are fully tabulated and 
hefore any of them can be made public. 
The interest in such an investigation as 
this is perhaps sufficient to insure some 
attenton to a discussion of method be- 
fore the results themselves are presented. 
The authors of the investigation do not 


Official Recognition of Picture Expression 


A. W. ABRAMS 
The University of the State of New York 


ISUAL instruction has up to the 

present time got into the schools 

too often by the side door. Pic- 
tures have been “shown” as an occa- 
sional supplementary exercise by teach- 
ers who have wished to give pupils a 
treat or for the more serious purpose of 
offering additional stimulus to the in- 
terest of pupils in the subject presented, 
but it has usually rested solely with the 
teacher to determine whether screen pic- 
tures were to be used or not. The course 
of study has not prescribed or even rec- 
ommended the visual method, and 
neither local nor State examinations 
have recognized the visual methods as 
they have, for example, the laboratory 





pretend that the methods which they 
have pursued are beyond criticism. Their 
only claim is that they have made ap 
honest effort to use the methods of scien. 
tific investigation which are available jp 
the field of education and to carry for. 
ward by such methods the objective ex. 
amination of a new method in education, 
Presentation of the method before the re. 
sults are published may perhaps have the 
advantage of opening these methods tp 
criticism independently of the judgment 
of the results themselves. A criticism of 
the methods is, of course, welcome jp 
order that better methods may be devised 
and the interests of educational research 
in general in this special field may be 
advanced. 


method in science or the library method 
in history. In fact most examinations 
have been chiefly information tests with 
some semblance of an attempt to call ior 
abstract reasoning. Almost never have 
they tested a pupil’s ability to make spe- 
cific observations and to express judg- 
ments upon them. 

The semi-annual examinations of the 
Regents of New York State have now 
for three successive times included one 
question calling for observations and 
judgments based upon a picture printed 
as a part of the examination paper. 

The picture and subdivisions of ques- 
tion 15 of the January 1923 examination 
are printed below. 
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Question 15 


(From the semi-annual High School Examination of 
the Regents of New York State, given in January, 1923) 




















15 Answer the following questions with reference to the above picture: 


[This is a scene in Australia] 


@ What do you think is in the bales? 

b What do you think is the size of one 
bale? [Express length, breadth and 
thickness in feet. ] 

¢ Give two reasons why so many oxen 

are used to draw the load. 

The question as a whole was given to 
determine whether pupils had visualized 
the wool industry including a_ sheep 
ranch and to serve notice upon the 
schools that something more than verbal 
information is to be required of pupils in 
their study of geography. 

The State Visual Instruction Division, 
of which A. W. Abrams is director, is 


d Tell something about railroads in Aus- 
tralia suggested by the picture. 


e Is this scene on the frontier or in the 
more thickly settled part of Aus- 
tralia? 


building up a collection of visual aids on 
the basis of the school course and New 
York State schools have no excuse for 
not making full use of them. The pic- 
ture here reproduced is one of 200 on 
\ustralasia announced in Study 36, a 
pamphlet issued by the Division, giving 
detailed study notes for these pictures, 


which are of great value. 
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Some Problems Relating to the Use of Motion 
Pictures in the Secondary School 


GEORGE C. Woop, PuH.D. 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE projection of motion pictures 1n 

the secondary school for educational 

purposes is a new experiment and 
the movement is still in its infancy. but 
enough has been done in this direction to 
develop some pretty well defined reac- 
t.ons on the part of producer, teacher and 
pupil. 

As a teacher and supervisor of biology 
in a secondary school, as a licensed mo- 
tion picture operator, as a member of the 
committee to pass on ail films in biology 
lor use in the New York City schools and 
finaliy as a writer of educational film 
synopses, a most unique opportunity has 
heen afforded me to view the problem of 
the produetion and use of films from se\ 
different The 
part of the problem is to reconcile the 


eral angles. interesting 
viewpoint of the producer with that of 
the teacher and vice versa, at the same 
time work out something of real value 
to the pupil. 

Five years ago the idea of using motion 
pictures in the school room was hailed 
by producers and teachers alike as the 
beginning of a complete revolution in the 
methods of teaching. Extravagant claims 
were made and in some quarters are now 
made ‘for the film as a more than com- 
plete substitute for the teacher and the 
text-book. Indeed, the imagination of 
many as to the future of the film in re- 
lation to educational processes ran riot 
and exceeded the bounds of reason. Sta- 
tistics were compiled to show how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars would 
be saved on the cost of text-books alone 
when the film came to be 
adopted. Experiments hurriedly 


generally 
con- 
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aucted resulted in conclusions that the 
thoughtful person could and would not 
accept at their face value, not becanse 
the figures were not correct, but becanse 
the field covered was not broad enough 
and the time allotted not great enough 
to make such sweeping conclusions valid. 
Ixxhibitions with selected classes of what 
the motion picture could do have not 
heen convincing and so far as I know not 
a single test has been made to show just 
what the same classes could do without 
(. e motion picture, but under proper con- 
This the 
basis for comparison. 


L.tions. would be only true 

In the enthusiasm for presenting the 
motion picture as a vital aid to tisual 
all kinds of films 


already in the libraries of the producers 


instruction, any and 


were offered by them to the educational 


committees seeking suitable films. The 
limitations and results of such kind of 


film selection were obvious and the un- 
satisfactory results were inevitable. 

Of course, this condition was a natural 
one and foreseen by every one concerned 
in the problem. Moreover, it was soon 
evident that the cutting and readjustment 
of films already in use must follow if any 
appreciable progress was to be made. 
But just here things moved very slowly. 
In the first place, the producer was luke- 
warm to the suggestion of film cutting 
not that the 
teachers knew exactly what they did 
To a large extent, 


because he was so sure 
want in the film line. 
this position was justified, because the 
films in use were moneymakers in the 
public theaters, with the marked excep- 


tion of the special and technical film. 
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These films lost money and it was just 
that kind of a film that the educators ap 
peared to demand. To tie up more money 
in these special films was not good busi- 
ness. 

To meet this situation, the educators 
persuaded themselves that they ought to 
be satisfied with any film then in stock 
which could be used to even incidentally 
[es 


pecially was this attitude apparent among 


teach the lessons they had in mind. 


The results were 
We have 
been passing through a period of un- 


the teachers in biology. 
not all that could be desired. 


certainty and even dissatisfaction and the 
ultimate user of the film is beginning to 
wonder if the motion picture is going t 
accomplish all that best friends 
claimed for it. Because the lack 
definiteness in the subject presented in 
the film, 
solved themselves 


its 


} 
Ol 


of 


too many showings have rt 


into a more or less 
pleasant, but expensive form of enter 
tainment. 

This situation, to my mind, is the chief 
reason why experiments designed to as 
ol 


certain the relative 


principles possessed by different classes 


pow ers grasping 
of pupils, some of which see the picture 
and some of which do not, were of little 
value, because there was so much in the 
film that had no direct bearing upon the 
subject under discussion at the time that 
the teacher despaired of ever getting the 
kernels of wheat out of the large amount 
of chaff. He found that driving home the 
lesson of the film was more difficult tha: 
it would have been if the class had never 
seen the film at all, because so much of 
the subject of the film must be eliminated 
from the mind of the pupil before th 
parts wanted up 
their rightful place through contrast and 
elimination. 


could be brought in 
In my own experience in 
the class-room, the results of tests given 


Which involved concepts gained in the 
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study of the films which did not exactly 
apply to the problem then under discus- 
sion, were negative. 

Now | 


as condemning the use of motion pic- 


do not want to be understood 


tures in the class-room. My experience 
shows me that there are unlimited possi- 
bilities in their use. But we have not as 
yet found out how they may be best used. 
Propaganda claims for the motion picture 
in education, together with the first flush 
of enthusiasm and disappointment are 
slowly giving way to a sane and reason- 
able attacking of the problem. 

Happily, there are signs of a distinct 
change in the situation. The experiences 
of both producer and educator are be- 
coming more or less crystallized into con- 
as to what ought to be done as 
the next step in the march of progress. 


victions 


Both producer and educator have also, it 
may be said, reached and even passed the 
have learned what 
A very few of the 


point where they 
ought not to be done. 
producers and most of the educators hav- 
ing experience with the films are con- 
vinced that pupils should no longer be 
subjected to pictures made up of scraps 
bits of 
much on the impossible to suppose that 


and films. It is bordering too 
the average pupil will have enough power 
of discrimination to make the visualiza- 
tion of the subject of enough value even 
the 
teacher to justify the time and expense 


under guidance of a competent 
involved to say nothing of the giving up 
of certain concepts which under the cir- 
cumstances might better have been de 
veloped in the class-room without the use 
of the film at all. 

Some producers are now attempting 
to meet this situation by having their 
educational directors 
put out films upon certain subjects which 
aim and lesson to teach. 


in most cases, such films are made 


own experts and 
have a specific 


But 
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with an eye to two audiences,—the school 
and the motion picture theatre. The 
great success of a very few films like 
“How Life Begins” and others has given 
impetus to this method of solving the 
problem. 

But unfortunately, this does not solve 
the problem. The point has now been 
reached where educators are beginning 
to indicate to the producer that the only 
proper and final solution is the definite 
outlining and filming of a definite sub- 
ject designed to teach a particular set 
of principles or processes and done ac- 
cording to the best pedagogical princi- 
ples. A few producers are agreeable to 
this suggestion with a certain reservation 
—namely that the films so made shall be 
compromises also—films that can be used 
in the theatre circuits as well as in the 
school. For my part, I do not see why 
this very thing can not be done. The 
laws of psychology are universal. A 
good film presenting a good live subject 
will interest anywhere. 

As a writer of educational synopses for 
films in biology, I am in a position to 
know something of the position of the 
producer and the difficulties he faces in 
putting out educational films. I sympa- 
thize, in a measure, with the stand he 
takes. He now has too many feet of un- 
productive films of an educational nature 
in his library. 

Some producers are making a belated 
and honest attempt to put out films 
which will meet the needs of educators, 
but it is surprising and not a little dis- 
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couraging to view films in relatively large 
numbers and then be obliged to admit 
that they are almost wholly useless for 
use in teaching the principles which they 
seem intended to teach. For this reason, 
at the present moment, very few new 
films are being made for educational pyr. 
poses, at least in science. 

[t would seem, then, that the next and 
inevitable step is the making of new 
films. At the same time the producer 
must be convinced that such films will be 
reasonably profitable to him. To con. 
vince him there must be a greater use of 
existing films. But there is increasing 
objection to existing films and _ the 
amount of money available for their 
rental is unfortunately limited. Thus the 
vicious circle completes itself. 

Some one producer must take the lead, 
assume the role of pioneer, and put upon 
the market some few films so good that 
a great impetus will be given to the 
whole educational film project. And 
that producer will be the most success- 
ful who secures the services of competent 
educators with class-room experience and 
a firm grasp of the subject and who can 
see the problem from the class-room 
standpoint with all that that viewpoint 
involves. Such persons ought to be able 
to write synopses which when translated 
into the film will teach a lesson that no 
text-book can teach, drive home prin- 
ciples which would take days of the 
teacher’s energy to accomplish with far 
less effectiveness and make the teaching 
of processes a vital, enduring thing. 





Did You Read the Notice at the Bottom of Page 98? 
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Newer Issues in Motion-Picture Situation * 


By H. Dora STECKER 


Secretary of Review 
HY has America been concerned about 


motion pictures almost from their be 


ginning? Some few have felt, perhaps, 
that false ideas of life were being taught to 
adults who were impressionable, and, no doubt, 
this has been so. They will say that the person 
of limited intelligence or background and 
by the type of life he 


What happens is that 


eX- 
perience is influenced Pata 
portrayed on the screen 
people of one station of life get a peep into 
what goes on in other strata of society, as con 
ceived by the “we 

the feminine part of the population in working- 


scenario writer. instance, 


class districts have developed a distinct taste 
for fine furniture and 
motion pictures, so the dealers say, which they 
in real life would probably never have a chance 


of the 


interiors, derived from 


Some amenities, too, have 


of seeing. 
been introduced in this way, 
of different 
vicarious travel, together with totally false con- 


some knowledge 


countries and opportunity for 


ceptions of manners of living. One speaks feel 
ingly of the number of inapplicable revelry and 
dragged in 
stock 


as, the idea that every 


cabaret scenes which have been 


upon every 
tricks of the trade, such 


possible occasion, and of 


man in love, from the “gentlemen” down to the 
rough villain of the great out-of-doors, becomes 
the the 
spurns him. That that the 
and the inhabitants of the underworld form the 


theme of the 


a beast in presence of woman who 


criminals, VICIOUS, 
most fascinating screen, judging 
by the number of 


this group. That 


consecrated to 
j 


good 


pic 


selesmen 


photoplays 
a prolonged struggle, a 
gruesome fight, is a distinct asset to 
ture, 


That the only form of humor worth perpetuat- 


any 
according to motion picture 
ing in any quantity and desired, is that of the 
And, finally, that the 
Cecil De Mille’s 
luxurious panoramas of the idle rich, in which 


vulgar, slap-stick variety. 
acme of production is one of 


an all-star cast of the public’s favorites enact 
nine reels of the lives and loves of the effete. 
All of which make for false ideas, false stand 
ards, false taste. In led to 


addition, one is 





*From an address delivered before The Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati. 


Committee, Cincinnati 


Council for Better Motion Pictures. 


believe that the bad taste portrayea on the 
screen has alienated more followers than have 
the sex and triangle plays. 

The public is not concerned primarily with 
the effect of the screen output on adults, ex- 
cept to sigh for the day when inane plays will 
be the exception rather than the rule, and when 
originality of theme 


and sincere, artistic han- 


dling will be general. Then the screen will take 
its place as a great recreational and educational 
source of inspiration to men, 
What thinking 


parent, every teacher, every person who is at 


instrument; a 


women, and children. every 
all interested in the younger generation fears, 
s the effect which banal and questionable films 
have on young people, and their pathetic 
hero-worship, 


This fear easily led to the 


may 
immaturity, impressionableness, 
ind imitativeness 
device of censorship, which seems to have pro- 
ceeded in its task in this country on the theory 
motion picture must be made safe 
child. 


if a cut is made here and there, a title changed, 


that every 
for th No matter how mature its theme, 
an episode deodorized, and the story remodeled 
so that no child’s ideal is smashed, it may be 
passed and shown to any child in the land. Not 


that all censors are so meticulous as this, of 
course. But is this the proper approach? 
Should every picture be brought down to a 
child’s standards? Personally, I think not. 


Che ré 
tistic, thoughtful plays of mature theme; sub- 


is a distinct place on the screen for ar- 


jects which are often beyond the comprehension 
as there is a place for this 


of children, just 


type of presentation on the stage. The foreign 
photoplays of last season were distinctly in this 
Among adult plays of merit may be 
entioned: “Deception,” “The 
Golem,” “Footlights,” (Peter Ibbet- 
Griffith’s “The Orphans of the Storm,” 
Blood,” and “One Arabian 
Such high-grade plays are in answer 


ategory 


n “Caligari,” 
Forever” 
son), 
‘Passion,” 
Night.” 
to the public outcry against the sins of the 


~ Gypsy 


motion picture producers, and their production 


should be encouraged. But when they do come 


Reprinted by permis- 


sion from The Bulletin for December, 1922, published by the Woman’s City Club of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


in the interest of Better Citizenship. 
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along, I do hope they will not be reduced to 
the comprehension and spiritual needs of our 
youngsters. 

It would be infinitely better if we could pro- 
tect the child in the following ways: 

‘a) Classify motion pictures, through state 
or local censorship, as to their suitability for 
the various aged groups. For instance, Aus- 
tralia designates two types: (1) Universal, 
which may be seen by persons of all ages; (2) 
adults only. The only differentiation which 
censors make between types of audience 
in those films which deal with pronounced 
subjects, and from which they occasionally 
bar persons under a certain age, or mixed audi- 
ences. This is an objective to work for here 
in Ohio. This would mean different kinds of 
audiences for different films, and would break 
down the present-day assumption that a child 
has an undisputed legal right to see any motion 
picture that is exhibited. 

(b) 
untary, or both, is necessary in regard to the 
attendance of children at motion picture per- 
formances. In Cincinnati the downtown mo- 
tion picture theater men have agreed to bar 
children out of the theaters during school hours. 
In Pasadena, California, a city ordinance keeps 
those under fourteen years of age off the streets 


for 
our 
are 
sex 


Some restriction, whether legal or vol- 


after 6 p. m., and those under sixteen years of 
age out of the theater after that hour. Else- 
where, children are not permitted to attend the 
second evening performance, which usually be- 
gins about 9 p. m. All of us have been disturbed 
about children who attend at night 
by themselves, but the regulation certain 
large cities, like New York, which requires that 
a child be accompanied by an adult in order to 
gain admission to the motion picture theater, 
has led to promiscuous acquaintanceship on the 
part of young persons in their desire to produce 
the required elder. What is needed, is 
more widespread parental supervision and in- 
terest in this question of attendance. In fami- 
lies of high standards very young children do 
not attend motion pictures, or only at great 
intervals, as they become unduly excited. 
School boys and girls of ten or twelve years or 
over attend only at week-ends, probably not 
every week, and only after mother or father 
has looked into the character of the perform- 
ance to be given, and is satisfied that it is de- 
sirable. Grown members of the family accom- 
pany the young persons, 


“movies” 


in 


also 


explaining when 
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necessary, and insisting upon good behavio, 
and a proper respect toward a place of Public 
recreation. The family does not patronize , 
theater which is indifferent to the welfare 
its patrons, either in physical convenience, go 
cial tone, or the quality of pictures that ap 
habitually exhibited. 


. 


If only similar standards were widespread 
among large numbers of families, many of og 
qualms about motion pictures would be allayed 
In the poorer neighborhoods, the motion pie. 
ture is a much more necessary form of reere. 
tion for all members of the family than in more 
advantaged sections, and the audiences are apt 
to accept what the theater offers more implic- 
itly, and to send their children oftener, and t 
to observe all the which are 
prevalent in the more favored sections. Over. 
worked and tired mothers and fathers can not 


fail safeguards 


be expected to be as particular, and observe the! 
same nicety of standards for their children as| 
those who have had careful guidance and who 
possess background and outlook, and above all 


—time enough for such details. 


More Films Needed That Are Suitable for 
Family Audiences 


Often the child goes to a performance be- 
wish to go. Much could be 
written about the exploitation of young children 
in this respect—of the infant who should be at 
home, and of the restless little boy or girl who 
of the selfishness of a 
parent; of the l'ttle boy who is sent to the thea- 
ter to be gotten rid of at home. Moreover, it 
is a delicate matter to challenge the standards 
of any parent. For instance, while operating a 
Cincinnati, I often barred 
children under sixteen or eighteen years of agé, 
or even older, from performances which I con- 
sidered too mature for them, after due public 
notification on and and was 
met in some cases by the feeling that, after all, 
parents were the best judges in this respect. 
Occasionally, but not often, some persons even 


cause his elders 


is agonizing because 


suburban theater in 


screen program; 


objected to cuts which I made at times in-films, 
to render the performance more 
wholesome. But most instances, parents 


designed 
in 
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were appreciative of the information given them 
as to the character of the performances, and| 
their suitability for young persons, and of the| 
safeguards taken in behalf of their young peo- 
ple, and looked forward to the Friday evenings 
which were given over entirely to programs 
selected especially for boys and girls. 
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We are all agreed, I am sure, that what we 


need badly, are more motion pictures which 
are suitable for family consumption. The mag 


dl ates of the industry may say that the public 


is getting what it wants, and may interpret its 
wants to be melodrama, slapstick comedy, epi 
sodes with a touch of risquéness, or any tawdry 
story set in interiors of regal splendor Sut 
they have been mistaken. The industry is giv 
ing the public what it thnks it wants, but it 1s 


judging unwisely, because, unfortunately, this 


monumental business is in the control of men, 
jor the most part of little background, limited 
vison, and a disregard of their responsibility 
to the public. If ever an industry needed social 
yision, this one does. There are plenty of men 
and women in motion pictures with ideals, but 
they do not have the capital to be important, 
66 hy are we Careless?” is the title of a 

new two-reel film (1,800 feet) to be 

released April ist for use in conne« 
tion with safety campaigns and educational 
interests generally. The film was made by the 
City of Boston “Conservation Bureau,” an offi 
cal municipal department of Boston whose 
function is educational activities along health, 
welfare and civic lines for the well-being of 
the people of that city. 

“Why are we Careless?” was filmed in the 
streets of Boston and aims to show actual 
everyday conditions with pedestrians and ve 
hicles contending for the use of the same areas 
The film starts off with a flash of a congested 


square with variegated traffic flowing through 


from various directions; then the title: “Two 
‘Thundred years ago the fastest thing that trav 
eled through our streets and roads was the 
stage coach,” with the accompanying scene 
Action switches again to the same congested 
square, thus impressing on the looker’s mind 
the changed conditions that have to be dealt 


with today. This is further emphasized by the 
following title: “In the United 11,000 
000 motor vehicles are in almost daily use” fol 
lowed by a scene of a parking area with sev 


States 





lem 
and | 
the 
e0- 
ngs 
ms 


eral hundred lined curbstones on 
either side. 

How school boys fresh from school disregard 
personal safety, the boys’ “hooking a ride” 


habit, winter street coasting into cross street 


cars up at 


traffic with its dangers, failure to watch out for 
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ind consequently, have to compound. A few 


are producing high-class material 
are acquainted with Joseph Urban’s 

The 
sistently trying to introduce high-class dramas 
and short subjects. Burton Holmes in the field 


independents 
\ll of 


productions 


you 


Hodkinson Company is con- 


of travel has been a blessing, as are the week- 
ies devoted to news, travel, sport, and allied 
topics of interest. The regular companies now 


and then take a chance on so-called “high-brow” 


subjects, and some of the stars who have at- 


tained independent pos:tions and are now their 
own producers, appear pledged to give the pub 
the best. In the latter class Douglas 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford are setting new 


lic only 


records by their latest photoplays. 
(This wll be concluded 
n April issue ) 


urticle 


The City of Boston Produces Film 


car or automobile coming from the 
ther direction when crossing the street, and 


several other everyday methods of being care- 
less are interwoven with views of noon-hour 
ngestion in a shopping district, business 
street conditions and dangers of intersecting 
reets for both drivers and walkers. 

Why are we Careless?” was given its 
premier showing March 4th at a municipal 
ass meeting of city employes held in the 
Globe Theatre of Boston under the auspices 
of the Conservation Bureau. It was later tried 


out with several public and private audiences 
as a result of which it is now being given its 
touches fe 


final yr release April Ist. 


The creation of the film was made possible 
»y the cooperation of Mayor James M. Curley 
Manager Dana of the 

[he general direc- 


com- 


and General 


oT Boston 


e 
»oston 


Elevated Railway 


tion was in the hands of a committee 


posed of E. B. Mero, Director of the Conser- 
ation Bureau; H. B. Potter, Assisting General 
Manager of the Elevated Railway, and L. E. 
MacBravne, Manager of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council. The mechanical and a consid- 
erable portion of the brain work was contri- 
buted by E. P. Cornell & Staff of Boston. 
The film will be used widely in and about 
Boston Prints will be made available for 


rganizations or others in other parts of the 
ountry on purchase or rental basis, although 
there is no intention to promote the film com- 


mercially It is for educational purposes. 
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City. 


Schools, 


Cleve- 


C. R. ToorHaxker, Curator, Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 


Talbert, Director of 


Denver, Colorado. 


Dorthea 


Visual Ed, 


J. 5. Nalder, Director University Exten- 
sion, Pullman, Wash. 
Central Section 
Chairman—Naomi Anderson, Chicago, Illinois, 


Charles Roach, Visual Instruction Service, 
lowa. 
Dickey, 


lege Station, Texas 


Ames, 
Agricultural 


Ed., Col- 


George Be 


E. E. Oberholzer, Supt. of Schools, Tulsa, | 
Oklahoma. 

J. H. Beveridge, Supt. of Schools, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Eastern Section 


(hairman—Dr. Carlos Cummings, Director of 

Bisual Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

I.. Otis Armstrong, Agricultural Educatio: 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

1. C. Bekaet, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

\. L. Thomas, Director 
Auburn, Ala. 


Springfield Night Schools, 


Visual Education, 


CHAIRMEN OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 
Standards... ....+«% 


SHEPHERD, Norman, Oklahoma 


Research and 

eer J. W. 
2, Projection 
.C. G. ReEINeERTON, Jackson, 


Equipment .........«0ssene 
Minnesota 
Motion 


t. Lanternslides 


A. W. 


ABRAMS, Albany, New York 
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on Visual Instruction 

ae W. M. Grecory, Cleveland, Oht 
s. Museum and Exhib:ts 
Barrett, Milwaukee, 


5, Literature 


Wisconsin 
* Community and Group Service 

ae J. W. SHEPHERD, Norman, Oklahoma 
s, Legislation 


Hous, Chicago, Illinot 
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INSTRUCTION 


J. J. NAvper, Pullman, Washington 


PUNCHY... 533058 
\. P. Hoxtis, Chicago, Illinois 


Jeve lopm«e nt and 


’ublications 


2% 


A department conducted by the Secretary cf the Academy for the dissemination of 


Acauemy news and thought. All mater. 
and responsibility of the Academy. 


AST fall we gave an account of a County 
Institute held at Bloomington, Ill, on the 
subject of visual education. It is a pleasure 
to announce another similar meeting in the 


same state to be held at the Peoria High School 
on March 27th and 28th, 

The repetition within a few months, of what 
was really but an “experiment” at Blooming- 
ton, is most gratifying evidence of the spread 
the visual movement within the 


Che 


of interest in 
ranks of serious 
full follows: 


educators. program in 


Program for Peoria County Institute on 
Visual Education 


March 28-29 
Peoria High School Auditorium, Peoria, III. 
Lecturers 


Dr. E. H. 
Psychology, University of Illinois 


Cameron, Professor of Educational 
Dr. Harry G. Paul, Professor of English, Un 
versity of Illinois 
Prof. A. W. Nolan, 
University of Illinois. 
Supt. W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park, Illinois 
Asst. Supt. D. E. Walker, Evanston, Illinois 
Dr. F. D. McClusky, School of Education, Uni 
versity of Illinois 


College of Agriculture 


First Day 


, 


:45—Music. 
:00—The Present Status of Visual Edu 
cation eee .A(McClusk 
:50—The Place of Concrete Experience 
in Education ...... ‘ .(Cameron 
:40—Exhibits and Educational Films. 


10 In 
termission. 
11:10—Types of Visual Experience and 


Their Educational Value (Cameron 


12:00 
1:20 
1:30 

9) 
10. 
10) 
{ 0 
S 15 
1 -O)) 
9-50 
0:40 
10 
(HM) 
1°90 
0 
» 
10 
10 
1-30 
i 
11 

Willi 

cussic 

will | 
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ry giv en DY 


appearing here is wholly on the authority 


Noon Intermission. 

Music 

Some Concrete Problems in the Ad- 
ministration of a Visual Education 
Program vecvones vent EE MM——eMD 
Results of Some Experiments in 


Visual 


Exhibits and 


Fducation .... 4s ssdies* (McClusky) 


Educational Films. In- 
termission 


\ids to Visual Instruction.....(Hamilton) 
Close 
Second Day 

Music 

The Teaching of Geography With 
WHR DMIs «.disiss0 chan daranieh (McClusky) 
The Place of Visual Education in 

the Rural. Sohodl .iccssessdeesact (Nolan) 
Exhibits and Educational Films. 


Intermission. 

\n Experiment in the Teaching of 
Handwriting by Visual Methods. (Walker) 
Noon 


Intermission 


Music 

The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Agriculture......... (Nolan) 
[The Value of Pictures in the 
Teaching of English.......... .. (Paul) 
Exhibits and Educational Films. In- 
termission 

The Technique of Testing Visual 
Imagery ..(McClusky) 
Close. 


lemonstrations of visual equipment and its use 


I Two round-table dis- 


ns for superintendents, principals and others 
ve held by Mr. McClusky on 4:30 Wednesday 
30 Thursday 


exhibitors. 
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Official Department of 


The Visual Instruction Association of America 


OFFICERS 
President—Ernest L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New 
York Schools, New York City. 
Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 
Recording Secretary—Don Cartos E tis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Treasurer—Cuartes H. Mitts, Director of Publicity of the Boy Scouts of America 
Corresponding Secretary—ROWLAND Rocers, Instructor in Motion Picture Production at 
Columbia University. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 

The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 
herein expressed. 


‘“*Thumb Nail Sketches ’”’ 
in 





Visual Instruction 


By Ernest L. Crandall, President 


No. 2. What Is Visual Instruction”? 


N the last article we attempted to brush If children are taught their numbers by means | 

aside certain misconceptions that have of an abacus, or their reading by means oj | 

arisen regarding visual instruction and prom-__ p:ctures, that is visual instruction of the high- | 
ised ourselves to proceed a little more posi- est order. 
tively in this article toward arriving at a true \mong the less noticed and less discussed | 
definition of the term. visual aids is one of immense value, of uni | 

The chief conclusion to be extracted from versal availability, and yet of little effective- 
our hitherto somewhat negative discussion is ness as generally employed. I refer to the 
that we should include in our conscious con- illustrated text-book. Here is a visual aid right 
ception of visual aids to instruction not only at the hand of practically all teachers today, 
those conspicuous devices commonly associated virtually ithrust upon them. Yet what per- 
with the term, but every act, fact or practice in centage of them use it for all that it is worth? 
the teaching process which makes its appeal True, in the great majority of illustrated 
primarily to the eye. text-books the pictures are so casually con- 


If children are taken from the class room nected with the text that they might almost 
to a neighboring park or to a manufacturing be denominated incidental accessories, or orma- 
plant, that is visual instruction, because they mental superfluities. Only recently has the 
are taken out to see and to learn by seeing art of building up the text around the pictures 
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taken conscious form. Yet with the 


clumsiest of the old-time illustrated texts, in 


even 


geography for instance, teachers with the in 


stincts of true visual instructionists could 
read.ly and profitably build up their lessons 
around the pictures. That they do not do so 
proves that the need of more teachers who 
are visually minded is at least quite as great 
and quite as vital as the much heralded need 
of greater abundance of more expensive forms 
of visual aids. 

To the illustrated 
the blackboard, for diag 


models, 


text-book might be added 
ams, drawings, graphs 
tabulations; collections 


mechanical, 


specimens, 
biological, industrial; 


hike 5; 


inspection, museum visits; postcards, 


geological, 
excursions, nature study shop and plant 
clippings 
scrapbooks, posters, of use in a dozen different 
ways, and finally the stereograph, the slide and 
the motion picture. 


Merely to rehearse this enumeration, by no 
means exhaustive, is to remind ourselves onc: 
habitually neglect 


more to what an extent we 


the obvious means at our disposal for reinfor: 
ing our instruction with th 
Well might we 
“O ye of little faith!” If we 
and abiding 


v.sual appeal 


pause and say to ourselves 


really had a d 


faith in visual instruction as a 


principle, and not as a fad or a highly special 


ized method, nothing could restrain us, eve1 
those of us who are denied the luxuries f 
slide and stereograph and film, from utilizing 


to the utmost those simpler materials so 


readily available. 


Such a rehearsal also serves the further put 


pose of disclosing upon how broad a base 
visual instruction really rests. If visual 
struction may avail itself of such diverse maté 


rials, assuredly 
upon 
rather is it 


if 1s not } dependent 


process 


certain mechanical contrivances, but 


instruction conceived of and ad 
ministered 


angle. 


from some particular psychological 

Indeed, that is the gist of the 
As _ this peda 
gogic lore works out its own natural evolution 
in the laboratory of the 
need from time to 


, 
whole matte: 


comparatively recent phase of 


class room, we may 
and modify 
our conception or even our definition of 
instruction itself. The 
been able thus far to 
run about 


time to revise 


visual 
best definition I have 


evolve, however, would 


as follows Visual instruction is in 
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struction enriched at all points by the con- 


scious dominance of the visual appeal. 

[ should even be tempted to go a step fur- 
ther that visual instruction is any 
administered by a who is 


genuinely aware of the value and importance 


and to say 


instruction teacher 
of training the mind through the eye. 


places the emphasis 
the 


the 


Any such definition 


where it belongs, not upon means used, 


jut upon the character of instruction, or, 


still 


nstructor For 


better, upon the conscious purpose of the 


after all visual instruction is 


phase of the art of teaching. Merely 


just a 


showing a child films, or slides, or pictures, or 


even objects themselves, will not instruct him, 
save casually and accidentally, according to his 
innate powers of perception and observation. 
Such showing, to be effective, must be ac- 


companied by teaching of the highest order, 


vased upon sound and accepted psychological 
ind pedagog cal principles. 

that the de- 
visual instruction will ever replace the 
that the film, 


symbol of 


It is, then, quite clear none of 


certain 
the 


teacher. It is equally 


enerally regarded as supreme 


sual instruction, can never replace the text- 
book. These may seem like somewhat obvious 

uisms, yet they will bear repeating, espe- 
ially the latter of the two Not only are 
there still some half-baked enthusiasts guilty 
§ foolishly sweeping statements anent the 
superiority of the screen to the printed page, 
yut if there is any one peculiar danger inci- 


, 
possible 


{ over emphasis of visual 
the 


screen, not to replace, but to 


nstruction, it lies precisely in inherent 


tendency of th 


lisplace the The motion picture 
not tend to encourage 


skillfully managed, 


printed page. 


of itself not does 


only 


reading, but, unless 


may 


tend rather distinctly to discourage it. It is 
one of the supreme functions of the teacher to 
see that it does not have that effect. 

But more of all this later on. We have now 


nswered both negatively and affirmatively, the 


question of what is visual instruction, so far 


s is permitted within the sketchy limits of 
article of this kind Accordingly, in our 
ext article we may address ourselves briefly 


to the why of the proposition, to the reasons 


inderlying the vital significance of this par- 


ticular approach to the child mind, as those 


us see it who insist value and im- 


upon its 


portance as a contribution to the art of teach- 


me 
* 
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Sun-Maid International Ford Motor Japanese 
Rasin Growers Correspondence Schools Company Government 
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Choice of them all 


hurches, in Schools, in Business and in. Govern- mexican 
Departments — wherever you look, Motion Government 
fures are being used to instruct, sell and disseminate 
wmation. It is an accredited fact that the big suc- 
in Motion Picture Programs are made with 
J 

S. 





wry 
e roster of DeVry owners includes hundreds of 
thool Boards, Business Houses, Churches and Organ- 
ations to whom price is the least important item 
hen equipment is purchased—they demand the best, San Francisco 
nd though willing to pay many times the DeVry price Schest yer 
the fact remains it is impossible to improve upon 
eVry quality. 
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A New Film Produced by Iowa State College 

An educational film has been produced by 
Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, on a sub- 
ject which is of vital interest to the entire 
agricultural district located in the corn belt 
area. This film, called “Pay Dirt,” (2 reels) 
was directed by Mr. Harry B. Warner, Soil 
Specialist of the Agricultural Extension Service 
of Iowa State College. A bit of local color is 
introduced by naming all the characters after 
various counties in the State. The picture was 
produced, however, with the entire corn belt in 
mind and the story is applicable to any state 
in the section. The picture will be ready for 
release on or about March Ist. 

A synopsis of the film follows: 

“PAY DIRT” 
Conservation of Soil Fertility 

Warren Lee and his wife, Ida, have come to 
the place where they see little hope for the 
future in their stony, hilly, worn-out eastern 
farm. They receive a letter from Wayne Clarke, 
a cousin out west, who urges them to leave 
the east and come where “Corn is King, and 
the soil will never wear out.” 


The Lees move out west. As years pass 





The Educational Seven 
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they possess a fine farm and two husky 6g, 
fed boys, Clay and Howard. Warren congrat. 
ulates himself upon his fine prospects, his’ fine 
family and their fine farm which he thinks jg 
theirs to do with as they please. His wif 
remonstrates and suggests it belongs to the 
children and their children’s children. Warren 
laboring under the delusion that his farm wif 
never wear out, burns his stalks, and 
straw stacks each year. The barnyard manu 
leaches away in the little creek close by. 

At last it is observed that corn doesn’t do % 
well and clover is almost an annual failure 
Warren attributes the trouble to hard winters 
and dry summers, but the boys believe weak 
soil is responsible for the condition. 


corn 


County Agent, Mr. Linn, arrives and invites 
the boys to take a trip to the Agricultural Col. 
lege. They see the experimental plots and ob- 
serve the effects of lime, legumes, manure and 
other fertilizers. The Soil Specialist shows the 
boys how to test soil for acidity. Clay submits 
a sample of his soil. It is found decidedly acid. 
Lime is recommended and phosphorus sug: 
gested. 

When the boys reach home they persuade 





ering. 


804 So. Wabash Ave. 





At Last! An Ideal Photoplay Production for Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitions 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


IN 5 REELS 


This picture will appeal to all classes in the community gath- 
It brings both amusement and instruction to the children; 
it will surprise and hold the attention of those adults who had be- 
come cynics regarding the films; 
social workers, and other welfare guardians of the community; and 
it is certain to interest the parents when they see how their chil- 
dren enjoy this worthwhile picture. 


it will please teachers, pastors, 


Exclusive or None Exclusive contract and brand new positive prints available. No 
percentage proposition considered 


Write or wire 


for prices on prints and exclusive territory; also bookings. 
World rights controlled by 


WHOLESOME EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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the father to ask the bank for a sufficient loan 
to cover the cost of liming the farm. His visit 
to the bank is discouraging. His hard life and 
his financial difficulties threaten to undermine 
his health, a rest is imperative. The farm and 
fnancial problems are left to Clay and How 
ard. 

The younger boy is a member of the County 
Pig Club. “Blossom” makes a fine hog of her- 
self by winning a blue ribbon, $25.00 cash prize 
and an extra premium, a car load of limestone 
County Agent 
ators and a sign on the fence designates two 


Linn makes the boys cooper 
experimental plots, one with and the other 
without phosphorus. The lime the 


treat a part of the farm with phosphorus and 


bovs soil, 
note the developments 

Winter 
comes home. 
for him. He 
failure as usual, but another patch is luxuriant 


and Spring before the father 


pass 
The boys have a surprise waiting 
observes one 


patch of clover, 


in growth and when he sees the corn he can 


eyes. The signs on the 


Warrt n Lec 
vinced that soil is not merely 


scarcely believe his 
fence are the clues. is finally con 
“pay dirt” which 
can be mined indefinitely of its golden fertility 
but rather it is a gift from Providence, intended 
unborn, and 


for the use of generations yet 


should be conserved by intelligent farming. 


Buffalo Museum Approves Cecil B. De Mille 
Picture 


Official approval of the efforts made by Cecil 
B. DeMille to imitate as exactly as possible the 
faces and cranial shapes of prehistoric men and 
latest Paramount 
“Adam's; Rib,” has been given by the Buffalo 
Museum. 


women in his production 


One of the “cave man” photographs 
from this production has been hung up in the 
museum. 

Mr. DeMille man” to 
the museum and it was accepted by C. J. Ham- 
lin, president of the Buffalo Society of Natural 


Sciences. 


presented the “cave 


“The ‘cave man’ photograph is an accurate 
and interesting reproduction of life as it was 
lived some 25,000 years ago,” said Mr. Hamlin, 
“and I believe the picture will be a welcome ad 
dition to the art collections of the 
That picture producers should be 
ing something scientific, something of perma 
nent value 
portance.” 


museun 


incorporat- 


into their works is of real im 
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Perfectly 
Steady 
Projection 


Depends primarily upon 
skillful accuracy in the con- 
struction of the projector, 
rather than upon its size and 
weight. It is for this. reason 
that pictures shown with the 


ZENITH 


Motion Picture 
Projector 


learness of the strictly theatrical machines 
ven at such long distances as 115 feet. 
rhe price of the Zenith is extremely moderate, yet its wear- 
ng quality and workmanship are remarkable. Uses Mazda 
Lamp, requiring adjustment, and Universal Motor. 
Takes any standard film. Stereopticon attachment, if de- 
sired. Fully guaranteed. Easily operated by anyone, 
nywhere. Portable, weighs 50 Ibs. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second St. Duluth, Minn. 


In writing for catalog, please mention this magazine. 
No obligation involved. 








The selectic 
standard films is 
iulmost unlimited 


ns of 


e th 


e steady 














GRAPHOSCOPE JUNIOR, latest model, new, never used, still 
ture shutter, etc. complete 1,000 or 900 watt lamp. Big 
argain to first purchaser 


E. J. FINLEY, P. 0. Box 662, San Francisco, Calif. 





“Meeting the Menace of Tuberculosis” 

Carlyle Ellis, producer of social service films 
it 220 West 42nd Street, New York City, has 
just completed for the medical school of Co- 
lumbia the College of Physicians 
film entitled “Meet- 
This is the 
to be made for the use 


University, 


and Surgeons, a two-reel 


ing the Menace of Tuberculosis.” 


first instructional film 


institution. It was made in conjunc- 


New 


of this 


tion with the York Tuberculosis Associa- 


tion, with Dr. lago Galdston of the association 


in charge of clinical details. The story, writ- 


ten by Dr. Galdston, is the history of a tuber- 
carrying four cases through the 


Sana- 


ulous family 


free clinic, preventorium, hospital and 
a regenerated home from which the 
menace of the White Plague has been removed: 
In photographing the action Mr. Ellis and his 
ed within ten days to Saranac 


Loomis, N. Y., the New 


torium, to 


company travell 


Lake, Otisville and 
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The Most Effective Tool 
In the hands of Progressive Teachers 


To make the Teaching of History, 
Geography, Health, Literature, 
Civics, Science. Fascinating, Memor- 
able and Profitable. 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon. 
For Class Room, Small or Large 
Auditorium. Brilliant Illumination— 
Simple to Handle. 


Catalogues on request 
Slides Stereopticons Motion Pictures 


Devereaux Projection Sales Co. 


132 West 42nd St. 641% Flatbush Avenue 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 











York City Preventorium at Farmingdale, N. J., 
and Bellevue Hospital here. The film will be 
put to immediate class room use. 





The National Health Council Issues a List of 
Health Educational Films 

The National Health Council has prepared 
and published a comprehensive list of educa- 
tional motion pictures on health subjects. Over 
300 titles are included in the list which gives 
in addition to the title the number of reels or 
the length; the name of the distributor; the 
rental or sale price, or both; and a brief note 
about the subject matter of the film. The ti- 
tles are classified under Child Hygiene, Per- 
sonal Hygiene, Public Hygiene, Communicable 
Diseases, Other Diseases, Nursing, Anatomy 
and Physiology, etc., and Miscellaneous. The 
film list will be sent to any person or institu- 
tion interested in motion pictures on health 
subjects but it is intended especially for public 
health workers, connected with official and vol- 
untary agencies. A charge of $.35 per copy is 
made for the list in order to cover part of the 
cost of preparing it. 

The published list and other information may 





The Educational Screg 


be secured by addressing the National Health 
Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





Dr. McClusky Talks to the Acme Sales Organ. 
ization 

Dr. F. D. McClusky of The University of 
Illinois gave a most interesting informal talk 
to the sales organization of the Acme Motiog 
Picture Projector Co., at their factory, 1134 W. 
Austin Ave., on March 9th. His discussion, as an 
educator, of the commercial development of the 
industry was frank and to the point, and he 
sent home many truths that exponents of both 
factions might well consider. Oil and water 
cannot mix—a man cannot be an educator ip 
the morning and a business man in the after. 
noon and the only successful sales organization 
is the one which keeps its skirts free from any 
educational entanglements and sells its prod. 
uct on its merits and not for the “good of the 
The relationship between these two 
factions must be put on the same basis as that 
which exists between the text book publishers 
and the educators, an amicable relationship be- 
cause neither infringes on the other’s preserves, 
Commercial companies under the guise of edu- 
cational organizations have done more harm 
to the visual movement than anything else. 

In stating a few of the fallacies of the move- 
ment he emphasized particularly the influence 
of magazine and newspaper articles causing 
erroneous impressions by misleading and exag- 
gerated statements; propaganda that films will 
supplant text-books backed by such men as 
Edison and H. G. Wells; confusion existing 
between entertainment and educational films; 
and the small number of educational films avail- 
able. 

The mission of the film today according to 
Dr. McClusky is to bring experiences of life 
into the class room, to put the pupil in touch 
with the actualities of life and above all to train 
students in forming habits of harmless enjoy- 
ment. 
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The Already Famous 


Berkeley Monograph 


Is Ready 
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School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GOoopENOUGH 


(We wish to call particular attention to the kind of film reviews 


offered here. 


They are entirely impartial, and critical in the finest sense 


of the word. They are written from the educational standpoint by the 
department editor, who is not only a trained reviewer, but a teacher of 


wide experience. 


So far as we know, it is the first time that such service has been ren- 
dered by any publication in the field of non-theatrical films.—Editor.) 


Use of Visual Aids in a Village High School 


RECENT visual aids in 
the Mendon high school showed a good 
supply of maps, charts, pictures and one 

Bausch & Lomb balopticon (stereopticon and 


pic- 


inventory of 


opaque reflector combined). A moving 
ture machine was lacking. Since arrangements 
have been made with the 
to show educational films, 
cipal, this is not missed 

Interest in aids in 
back to 1921, when the Modern History class 
became interested in the Washington Confer- 


local picture theater 
selected by the prin 
school dates 


visual our 


ence, then being held at our nation’s capital. 
After some 
decided to put on a 
own. In order to obtain the use of a moving 
picture 
was held in the 
of the class adept at 
twenty fine slides to accompany the various 


preliminary discussions the class 


“conference” of their 


machine the “conference” recitation 


opera house. Two members 


drawing made about 


reports worked out by the members of the 
class. Old 


with a paste made from prepared chalk dust 


slides were cleaned and covered 


After the slides had dried, maps, cartoons and 
Statistics were scratched on them by means of 


a pin stuck in the end of a lead pencil. A pro- 
tecting glass was then fastened to the pre- 
pared slide. After all the report had been 
given two Fox news reels were shown. These 


pictures gave some interesting views of the 
Washington Conference and greatly aided in 
making it a real event in history for the mem- 
bers of the class as well as the audience. Our 
experiment was a complete success. Students 
as well as patrons of the spoke en 
thusiastically of the recitation. 

At the beginning of the present school year 
about a hundred and 


schools 


seventy dollars were 


available for the annual senior present. After 
considering the various needs of the school 
it was finally decided to buy a_ balopticon. 


The machine has been used now for a number 
of months and has proved invaluable. Eight 
use it. The history classes throw on 
the screen cartoons, maps and pictures of pres- 
ent day history makers. Occasionally a theme 
is put English class for general 
science clubs use it 
of interesting 
inventions. In Physics 
for class instruction and 
Increased attention is found in 


classes 


before an 
The various 
illustrate 


discussion. 
continually to pieces 


apparatus and new 


drawings are used 
review work. 
all classes. 
Our balopticon is used out of school as well 
At the last board meeting en- 
statistics covering school 


scholarship compari- 


as in school 


larged copies of 


activities, reports, cost 
were thrown on 
followed each 
The reports were greatly appre- 
ciated by the members present. Later these 
same statistics, at the request of the president, 
were shown at a “Dad’s” night entertainment. 
The “Dads” 


concerning their school. 


and teachers’ salaries 


sons 


a screen. A general discussion 


presentation. 


were glad to obtain information 
In any school a most 
important factor in team work is keeping the 
to plans, 
school. — This..-is 
village school, that. is 
putting new plans across. Detailed. informa- 
support. The balopticon, 
with its opaque reflector, aids greatly in-this 


board and community informed as 


progress and needs of the 


especially true for the 
tion usually wins 
endeavor. 

H. M. LernsaucGu, Principal. 


ownship High School, Mendon, Ill. 


type of 
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Film Reviews 


SCIENCE 


Trout (Carter Cinema). A valuable reel 
done in Prizma color, on the subject of the 
artificial propagation of fish. The steel-head 
trout is pictured as coming up from the ocean 
in the spring to spawn in the headwaters of 
California streams. Fish ladders, of the type 
constructed by the State Fish and Game Com- 
mission, assist the fish in getting around the 
rapids, and, at the top, grates turn the trout 
aside into tanks. There the eggs are taken 
from the female fish, collected in pans and 
saixed with milt. Splendid closeups show the 


welicate eggs which have to be carefully 
handled. Those injured when the mass is 
emptied into vats turn white and are re- 
moved. 


The eggs at this stage are packed in iced 
trays covered with moss and sent to hatch- 
eries. The reel shows the eggs at various 
stages in the development of the embryo and 
gives interesting enlarged views of the tiny 
fry with attached yolk sac from which nour- 
ishment is supplied for several days. 

To restock streams, the tiny fish are shipped 
in cans from the hatchery, in some cases mak- 
ing journeys of considerable length. There 
they grow rapidly, and good views show the 
full-grown speckled trout posed long before 
the camera to demonstrate clearly just how 
fish breathe. The reel ends, as perhaps all 
good fish stories should, with the fisherman 
making a fine catch. 

Butter Milk (Vitagraph). A 
the Urban Popular Classics. Several good views 
of herds of dairy cattle serve to carry along 
the titling at the first of the reel, which tells 
of the introduction of cattle from 
Pilgrim times. 

Careful breeding and scientific feeding are 
declared to be responsible for the development 
of fine dairy herds today. The cattle are shown 
entering the barn and finding their stalls— 
where everything is arranged in accordance 
with the principle that contented cows give 
better milk. The yield of each is recorded, a 
sample tested, and rations for each measured 
accordingly. : 

The remainder of the reel traces the product 
on its way to the consumer. After the milk is 
weighed it is sent to the creamery. (Some 


number from 


England in 
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disturbing flies in this particular scene cause 
some doubt as to whether the milk was being 
as carefully guarded as the best practice de. 
mands.) 

At the creamery each farmer’s product is 
tested and graded, its weight recorded, and jt 
is then emptied into huge vats. The pans are 
carefully washed and sterilized before being 
returned to the owner. 

If it had nothing else to recommend it, the 
film would be worth while simply for its pictur. 
ing of the process of pasteurization—where the 
milk in the vats is raised by rotating coils to 
a temperature of 142 degrees Fahrenheit for 
30 minutes. Then views of the 
cooler reduces the 
temperature. 

The sterilization of milk bottles is interest- 
ingly shown, as well as the filling and capping, 
done entirely by machinery. 

The familiar milk wagon delivers the product 
from the creamery to the homes, 
Some youthful consumers are shown to close 
the reel. 


follow fine 


surface which instantly 


individual 


Volcanoes of the World (Fox). To explain 
the theory of volcanic action, the film makes 
good use of animated drawings. A cross sec- 
tion diagram pictures rain percolating through 
the surface strata, finally reaching pockets of 
The lava 
below 


molten rock, causing steam to form. 
thrown upward by the 
finds an outlet at the surface. 

The film then announces that the spectators 
will take an airplane trip to some of the world’s 
greatest craters—Mt. Popocatepetl, Mexico, first. 
There are pictures of the plane starting, and views 
from the plane as it approaches the volcano. The 
crater itself and the fumes coming from it are 
well photographed. 

Mt. Etna and Mt. Vesuvius follow. As an 
introduction to the latter there are good pano- 
ramic views of Naples and the Bay and scenes 
taken along the road from Naples to Pompéii. 
The ruined city itself is shown as an example 
of the destructive neighboring 
volcano. 

The views of Vesuvius’ crater are easily the 
best in the reel. It is seen from several angles 
and particularly remarkable are the glimpses 
one gets from the plane as it skims along above 
the edge of the great crater. A small cone 
in the center of the large crater emits volumes 


explosive force 


force of its 
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of steam, gases and ash, admirably illustrating 
the explosive force of a volcano. A close 
yiew, taken as the plane flies over the very pit 
of the crater, closes the reel. 


’Gators (Prizma). One of the early Prizma 
reels, and made primarily of course for enter- 
tainment, yet not without definite value in a 
study of this class of reptiles. The 
animals on alligator farms are first shown, an 


young 


egg is displayed at close range, and the tiny 
alligator is seen emerging. 
in nests on the ground and hatch from the heat 


The eggs are laid 


of the sun and the decomposition of vegetable 
matter. The animals are seen to achieve only 
a rather slow growth for the first few months, 
but make up for it later during their long 
lives—one specimen shown having reached the 
age of 275 years. 

Good closeups afford 
head structure, and the 
its full set of teeth, which is contrasted 
the head of a crocodile. 


The second part of the reel takes one to the 


a chance to study the 
enormous mouth with 


with 


natural haunts of the animal. Men in a boat 
on a reedy creek search for the alligator and 
when he is “spotted” one dives after him, ties 
him after somewhat of a struggle, and dumps 
him into the boat—a valuable catch when one 
remembers how much in demand are the skins 


of these animals 


Gambling With the Gulf Stream (Hodkin- 
A Bray subject, rather pseudo-scientific 
Brays, there is 


son). 
in character. As 
clever animated drawing which one could wish 


with most 
were done in exposition of a more serious sub- 
ject. The reel is devoted to an explanation of 
the proposition (said to have been seriously 
advanced at one time in Congress) of building 
up from the Grand Banks, which are scarcely 
200 feet below sea level, a wall 
stop the southward flow of the Labrador cur- 
Atlantic 


leave the 


which would 
rent, turn it outward into the where 
its colder 
warmer waters of the Gulf Stream full sway in 
tempering the climate of North Atlantic lands 

Rather extravagant 
tained as to how such a scheme would work 
in melting Greenland ice, 
climate of Canada and eastern 


waters would sink, and 


suppositions are enter- 
and modifying the 
United States. 
It is even suggested that the meltir'g of so 
much polar ice would change the balance of 


the earth, inclining the northern hemisphere 
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Much of the science in 
the reel is of the Sunday supplement variety. 

The animated drawings which show the cur- 
rents of the north Atlantic and explain the rea- 
sons for their courses, the cross-section draw- 
Banks and the diagrams 
explaining how anchored buoys connecting a 
cable laid on the ocean bed might cause a bar 
deflect the Labrador 


more toward the sun. 


ings of the Grand 


of sand to be built to 
current, are all excellent. 

But the reel also achieves the height of the 
ridiculous, and in becomes utterly 


an educational standpoint. In 


doing so, 
worthless from 
letting the imagination play upon the climatic 
changes which might result from such a scheme 
the film pictures an 
a rose-covered summer cot- 
tage; in place of construction workmen climb- 


as has been described, 


igloo replaced by 


framework of a skyscraper in 
Times Square, the entire population of eastern 
United States, 
climbing cocoanut trees, and a man in the dress 
of a descending the 
steps of a city apartment house. The producer 
evidently believes that even our Science must 
be jazzed. 


ing the steel 


it is predicted, would soon be 
Hawaiian is 


native seen 








Attention 


FREE Attention 








Are you interested in securing a 
motion picture projector for your use 
in your School, Church, Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms, Homes, Community Center, 
and elsewhere, absolutely free of 
charge, so that you may have the bene- 


fit of motion pictures? 


I will install a well known projector 
and keep same in good condition abso- 
lutely free of charge to you, and can 
furnish you with the best and latest 
films as often as you desire. 


For further information 
write or call in person. 


M. FELDSTEIN 


804 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Bausch & Lomb Portable Balopticon | |: 
iz 
Traveling lecturers and special instructors find the Model A Portable Balopticon to be | a 
absolute insurance against projection failure. ~ 
st 
In addition to reliability, its convenience will also be appreciated. The carrying case, ty 
measuring only 1314 x || x 614, is sturdily made and so easily balanced that it is ex- ; 
tremely easy to carry. w 
Its 400-Watt gas-filled Mazda lamp operates on any w 
110-volt light circuit. This Balopticon can be fitted fo 
with an acetylene burner, a 6-volt Mazda lamp, for 
use with storage battery, or a 30-volt, |4-ampere th 
Mazda for private lighting plants. Hi 
. vil 
Prices range from $57 to $70 es 
according to equipment. ioe 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BOOKLET, OR WRITE TO US | | og 
===> SS | tion. 
: this ‘ 
Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. re 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO | laid, 
CHICAGO ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON | the 3 
| four 
ee ee | pillar 
| rema: 
The Cruise of the Princess MacQuinn. (Pro- The Crayfish and the Stickleback. (Pathe) | ropes 
ducer, Lee Bradford Corporation.) Another of A split reel, the footage divided between the | apoy 
the Canadian Series—this a “pictorial log of a two subjects. The crayfish is introduced as | weav 
journey up the west coast of Vancouver.” Here an arthropod belonging to the class of Crus- | sheet 
is material to stimulate any producer to turn taceans. Views ol his habitat are shown—the | coco 
out a valuable educational subject; excellent Stony bottoms of rivers and ponds. He isa | to pe 
views of the Northwest coast country, fishing "ightfeeder, fond of worms, small fish and | moth 
boats, typical coast villages, copper mines, bas- Vesetable food. A series of closeups show his | cococ 
ket weaving being done by Indian women, an strong, powerful jaws; two long, flexible an- and | 
Indian cemetery, a glimpse of the whaling in- *¢""° and his head and thorax closely at- Aft 
dustry, and at Point Alice, a cargo of wood ree — te re amnees ee . within 
pulp being loaded onto a ship bound for a omen of the female, where they remain unti of sp 
paper mill hatched. The crayfish can reproduce lost parts | comi; 
ey Bai ; and can live for a time out of water. Another | first 
: In spite of the possibilities, the reel is chiefly closeup shows the swimmerets which help him | pand 
interesting as an illustration of the pernicious 4,4 move with great rapidity auid. 
results which can be achieved with - T Sa «“ : 
co oe ge eM AD cain ce good mate The second half of the reel shows “the fish Dif 
; oS Rtas Th ak a ever-pres- that builds a nest.” He is found in streams | and f 
mi “ aa "oe 2 . ae who has been en- and ponds, although certain species also live in | sectio 
0 ag t ia ay a productions is “a the ocean. He gets his name from the spines A 
a piper yp Hs at oy om “ the projecting from his back—which he no doubt | Zoolo 
pus use OF his Him. *or example, alter a uses to good effect when he gets into disputes | point. 
particularly good close view of a whale being apout food—a thing which often happens. The 
pulled up onto a wharf, its huge hulk shiny nest of the fish is made by the male, who Ma 
ee gr arg oor exclaims —_ guards it faithfully after the eggs are deposited. a 
masterful effect, at ought to be a lesson A most interesting reel, as well for a general - she 
to any whale.” program as for classes in Zoology or Natural Cincit 
A Mack Sennett among the educationalists. Science. — 
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And Rev. Newell 








ca Leonard Power, 
president of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Elementary School 
Principals, writes: 


I must mention 
what wonderful re- 
sults we are getting 
with the new Trans- 
Lux Daylight Screen. 
ae From now on 
we shall go right on 
with our pictures 
with better visualiza- 
tion than ever be- 
fore, with all the 
curtains up and win- 
dows open. I regard 
the invention of this 
screen as one of the 
big steps forward in 


damage. 


mcs | 


further details of 


36 West 44th St. 





Darkened Classrooms Abolished! 


The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in 
daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor 
ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 
It can equally well be used with artificial lighting conditions 
when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN 
is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without 
It is made in any size for any purpose 


And What Do Its Users Think? 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 


INCORPORATED 


a beyond any words of 


Dwight Hillis, na- 
tionally known as 
the pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brook- 
lyn, comments: 


At the beginning 
we were somewhat 
skeptical as to the 
results. I am 


writing not only to 
express my gratitude 
to you, but to say 
that without a single 
exception the  lec- 
turers and ministers 
who have used the 
screen, both at every 
hour during the day 
and again at night, 
pronounce it the best 
screen that they have 
ever used. It is quite 


1 


New York City 








visual education. 

















Samia Cecropia. (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion.) An excellent telling of the life story of 
this “giant American silkworm.” Splendid close 
views show the eggs—100 to 150 of which are 
laid, attached to the under side of leaves—and 
the young black caterpillars hatching. After 
four moultings, and much feeding, the cater- 
pillar seeks a suitable place for his cocoon, and 
remarkable scenes him fastening guy 
pulling protecting 
about the structure for added security, and 
weaving the silk back and forth, spinning a 
sheet of fiber about the twig to anchor the 
cocoon through the winter. The silk is shown 
to be spun very loosely at one end so that the 
moth can emerge easily. Details of the finished 
cocoon are shown—the exterior layer coarse 
and paper-like, the interior fine and silky. 

After the cocoon is complete, the caterpillar 
within sheds its larval skin, and with the warmth 
of spring emerges as a moth. We him 
coming forth, antennae and head 
frst, climbing onto the twig. His wings ex- 
pand, and his body contracts to force the life 
fluid into the wings. 

Differences between the antennae of the male 
and female are shown, as well as a magnified 
section of the wing to show the spicules. 

A splendid subject for Nature Study and 
Zoology classes, made with a schoolroom view- 


= INDUSTRIAL 

Magic Clay. (Prizma.) A splendid subject, 
devoted to a description of the process of mak- 
ing Rookwood pottery in the workshops near 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Color adds much, of course, 
to the interest of such a subject. 


show 
leaves 


see 
appearing 


praise. 




















Various views are given of the factory itself 
which looks more like a beautiful country estate 
than a workshop. Inside, the workers are busy 
“throwing” the clay on the rapidly revolving 
wheels and shaping the vases. For the purpose 
of demonstrating the absolute uniformity in the 
thickness of the clay as it is shaped, a vase is 
wire-cut down its entire length. 

Again the process of shaping is shown, and 
the vase is cut loose from the wheel with a fine 


wire. 

Some vases are cast in moulds. In that case, 
thin clay is poured in, entirely filling the mould, 
and the portion next to the mould adheres, the 
rest is poured off, the mould is removed, and 
the vase disclosed. 

“Touching up” to remove all roughnesses, is 
done by skilled hands, and girl workers paint 
the clay, which is then cov- 
ered with a thin film of glaze, and a number 
of vases are fired in large earthen containers. 
These remain under intense heat for two days, 
at the end of which time the finished product 
comes out in all its exquisite beauty. 

The reel with several scenes of the 
magician and his lump of clay which he, by a 
gesture, turns into a beautiful vase. A super- 
fluous touch—the real process is fascinating and 


designs on soft 


ends 


interesting enough. 


Making Natural Color Films. (Prizma.) Not 
a recent subject, and describing perhaps not 
the latest perfected color processes, but cer- 
tainly giving an idea of how color photography 
The describes how the film is 
sensitized, how colored gelatin covers the cam- 
era lens, and how the colors are superimposed. 


is done. reel 








Se 
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In the finished print, the two colors appear 
combined. 

Examples of various sorts of subjects are 
given, as for instance a rapidly moving object 
like a hydroplane. The question of how many 
colors can be photographed is answered in the 
case of the rainbow. The film even attempts 
a stereoscopic effect, and ends by demonstrat- 
ing that natural color can be attained in pho- 
tographing human subjects. 


ART 


The Young Painter, 2 (Hodkinson. ) 
Another of the Triart series, in which there is 
less connection with any one masterpiece of 
Art than in previous films of the series—this 
one based simply on the admiration which a 
young artist felt for the great master, Rem- 
brandt. At the first we go back in imagina- 
tion to the studio of the latter, where we see 
Rembrandt and his pupils. Toward one young 
man he feels a special attraction, as he thinks 
he discovers the spark of genius in him. 

Three centuries later, in a Long Island 
studio, another young painter looks to Rem- 
brandt for his inspiration and guidance. 
Through a chance accident, he meets Helen, 
whose family have a summer estate on the 
island. There springs up between them a strong 
comradeship, which is interrupted by the 
arrival of Helen’s suitor. The young men dis- 
cover they have known each other, and the 
artist, anxious to do his friend no wrong, dis- 
appears, to take up his life in the artist colony 
of Greenwich Village. Helen realizes what he 
means to her, and Courtleigh offers to find him. 
In the meantime, the artist has made scant 
headvay; grief and illness have sapped his 
strength, and just as Helen finds him, he dies. 
A rather literal double exposure shows him 
lying on his couch and at the same time rising 
to go with Rembrandt who has always been 
his guide. A rather heavy ending to what 
started out to be a light, fanciful little story. 

The film is suitable for school showing, al- 
though there is little to be gained in art appre- 
ciation from it, except possibly by virtue of its 
own beautiful photography. Pierre Gendron 
does the part of the young painter, with fine 
touches, and Mary Astor is as always the em- 
bodiment of youth and charm. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Hodkinson.) This 
reel falls short of convincing, by a narrow 
margin. It wastes, at first, a good deal of 
footage on facts of bibliography which could 


reels. 
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far better be acquired by the student befor 
the reel begins. There follow some sceneg of 
old-world places Emerson visited in his travels 
and the “Old Manse” where he lived upon his 
return to this country. 

The film attempts to characterize his styl 
and method of generalization, by scenes iffys. 
trating lines from his Nature. The home jy 
which he lived after his second marriage, and 
his favorite grove, are shown, but always, as 
in the previous view of the Old Manse, there 
is the ever-present sight-seer. 

The bridge and the famous spot where was 
fred “the shot heard round the world” are 
shown much as they might have looked in that 
day, except for a very modern automobile, 
careless lapse in direction. 

The reel closes with scenes demonstrating 
the truth of Emerson’s lines to the effect that 
not alone in beauty itself, but even in the mean. 
est surroundings, “something sings.” They er 
in a too literal exactness. Scenes in a reel of 
this sort must be kept general, if they are to 
interpret general truths. 

Alexander Hamilton. (Vitagraph.) The 
first of the American Statesman Series of Ur. 
ban Popular Classics, published by the Kineto 
Company of America. The chronological plan 
is followed in tracing the life of Hamilton 
from his childhood in the West Indies through 
his later career as a statesman—with Hamil- 
ton’s own words as the keynote of the story: 
“I believe that I have certain abilities, and | 
solemnly swear to devote them entirely to 
my country.” 

After showing scenes on the island of Nevis, 
the birthplace of Hamilton, rather too much 
footage is given to the deathbed scene of his 
mother. It is none too skilfully acted, except 
for the lad who takes the part of the boy 
Hamilton, and slows up the narrative lament- 
ably, though it was probably thought necessary 
in order to give voice to the precepts with 
which Hamilton starts forth in life. 

A title tells us that he matriculated at Kings 
College (Columbia University) but the action 
of the remainder of the reel has to do with 
Hamilton during Revolutionary times and later. 
Perhaps the best scene of all is that in the ale- 
house, in 1774, on the eve of the Revolution, 
when a toast to Liberty is proposed, and Ham- 
ilton, sitting by the fire, apart from the rest, 
does not respond. His fellows declare, “What 
else can we expect from a West Indian,” and 
Hamilton, in spite of the sudden entrance of 
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Redcoats, rises to declare, “I pledge myself 
body and soul and brain to the most sacred 
cause of the American Colonies. I vow to it 
all my best energies for the rest of my life.” 
Hamilton’s later political traced, 
largely in title, with a few short scenes inter- 
spersed, to show him as the leader of men, 
one of the chief influences in drafting the Con- 
stitution, the first Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the moving spirit of the Federalist Party. 
The reel closes with a dramatization of the 


career is 


Hamilton-Burr duel, which brought to an end 
the career of “the greatest statesman America 
has yet produced.” 

The film is valuable for giving a fairly com 
prehensive view of Hamilton’s life, which must 


beceme more easily remembered for having 
seen this film survey. 
Grandfather’s Clock. (Vitagraph.) Another 


of the Urban Popular Classics, built around the 
lines of a song of the same title, by Henry C-. 
Work. 
the time when the clock was first brought into 
the house, on the day of his birth, to the day 
he died, when the clock 

to go again.” A _ subject 
be subtle, and suggestive of human destiny, but 
futile, 


It tells the life story of the man, from 


“stopped short, never 

intended perhaps to 
succeeds merely in being and wasting 
much footage on poor photography 

An old man, taking a candle, totters toward 
the stairs, and pauses to wind the clock. The 
familiar act takes retrospect, to 
his early years, and his interest in the clock 


him back in 
from babyhood on, when it seemed to him that 
the clock shared all his joys and his griefs. So 
the old man in thought reviews his life until 


the candle burns low. In the dead of night 
the clock’s alarm rings, and the old man’s 
hour of departure has come. 

SCENIC 
Missing Men (Educational). One of the 
Bruce Wilderness Tales—and a story, to a 


beautiful scenic accompaniment, of a man who 
with his companion started 
on. a hunting trip into the great silent woods 
of the Northwest, chose the wrong trail on the 


out from camp 


homeward trip and in his wandering alone was 
seized with the dread “timber madness.” In- 
stinct more than reason led him toward home, 
only to be mistaken for a beast as he crawled 
forward on the ground. He narrowly escaped 
being shot, but was finally rescued and resusci- 
tated. 

The scenic backgrounds truly justify Bruce’s 
tile—“the artist who paints with a camera.” 
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Read these Unsolicited Testimonials 
on THE DRAWING MASTER 


They are representative of hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters from teachers en- 
dorsing its use in visualizing their daily 
school work. 


“I am very well pleased with the outfit, as 
it fills a long-felt want. I do not see how your 
“School Service Plan” could be improved upon.” 

Laura M. Clifford 
Turlock, Calif. 


“It is conceded among educators that visual- 


ization 1s a prime requisite. I have found the 
Drawing Master, for blackboard use, com- 
pletely fills this need, and wish to express my 
ippreciation of its great merit.” 
Grace E. Macomber, 
024 Yale Ave, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“The Drawing Master Outfit is all that it was 
idvertised to be, and it seems to me the nicest 
thing a teacher can have in the way of supplies.” 

Lydia E. Patterson, 
Mt. Airy, N. C. 


Sali i ee san, 








Your pupils will help you to quickly enlarge any 


map, portrait, motto, or other subject upon the 
blackboard where all pupils may see it in their 
daily classroom work. 
Every Superintendent and Teacher should 
know about the Drawing Master Schcol 
Outfit and Monthly Service. 
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Seldom are there to be seen such stretches of 
snow-carpeted mountain and timber land. The 
height of contrast in the dark shadows of men 
and trees against the unbroken whiteness of 
snow, gives a marked silhouette effect. And 
what is really exceptional, the film seems to 
catch the hush of the vast silences and the 
clear cold of the bright northland in winter. 


The Hunting Ground of *"'»watha (Vita- 
graph). An Urban Popular Clas. <, titled with 
lines from Longfellow, and illustrated with 
landscapes—some of which are, however, not 
quite in keeping with their preceding de- 
scriptive titles. For example, following a title 
which reads: 


“Through interminable forests, 
Through uninterrupted silence, 
With his moccasins of magic, 
At each stride a mile he measured,” 


comes a view of an Indian on horseback. 

The scenes are disjointed, unconnected bits, 
chosen to illustrate lines taken from here and 
there in Hiawatha, and the result is a notice- 
able lack of continuity. Some good views are 
suggestive of the spirit of the poem—and par- 
ticularly effective is a trail of bison as they 
outline the top of a ridge. The last views of 
the Indian are good, but the reel as a whole 
has little to offer in vitalizing the background 
to Longfellow’s poem. 


Towering Wonders of Utah. (Vitagraph.) A 
subject from the Urban Popular Classics, show- 
ing the “strange scenic phenomena in the moun- 
tains of Utah and Nevada.” It starts on a trip 
through the Mohave Desert, passing Death 
Valley, which affords some good views of the 
Nevada desert. 


The rest of the reel is taken up with queer 
rock formations, chiseled out of solid masses 
by the work of wind-driven sand, and other 
fantastic forms in the Valley of Fire, the 
result of erosion in strata of unequal hardness. 
In Zion National Park, in southwest Utah, 
there are the rocks which give the title to the 
reel. Panoramic views show the valley from 
a great height, and above the canyon floor 
towers the Throne Rock, 3,000 feet high. 

The Virgin River lends some pretty scenery 
of the more usual sort, and in Bryce Canyon 
are some truly remarkable views of the almost 
architectural rock forms chiseled out by erosion. 
One can almost imagine he is looking at the 
careful sculpturing of a mediaeval cathedral— 
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and some rocks have been named the “Tempk 
of the Gods,” and “The Minaret.” 

The reel ends with a splendid view of a nat 
ural bridge—even though we must take exegp. 
tion to the title writer who says it was “throws 
across the chasm when the world was young” 
The real history of such a topographic feature 
we venture to say, is as interesting as any 
imaginative statement of its origin. 

On the whole, a fine reel, especially for the 
class in Geography or Physiography who 
would study phases of wind work and the work 
of running water. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Last of the Seminoles. (Prizma.) Color 
photography contributes much to the interest 
of this subject, particularly when it comes to 
gett ng an accurate idea of the dress of these 
Indians of our Southland. The reel was filmed 
in the Everglades of Florida, where in sceat- 
tered camps, with only a few families in each, 
live the 500 or more of the race who still sur- 
vive, 

It is, the film tells us, a region lacking in 
natural gifts, and probably due to Nature's 
n ggardly provision, the men it has developed 
are of a sturdy type, capable of making the 
most of their environment, and getting their 
living by what hunting and fishing they can do 
The homes are crudely constructed, for the 
shelter, and 
cooking is done in a primitive fashion. 

The only product the Seminole can barter is 
the skins he is able to tan. The film shows him 
at this sort of work, as well as at the business 
of fashioning his canoe out of a tree trunk—a 
task in which he shows no mean craftsman- 
ship. In this canoe, armed with a gun.. the 
Seminole shoots his fish, and when the day’s 
hunt is over, roasts his catch on a revolving 
spit. 

The canoe takes him to the nearest settle: 
ment of the white man where he barters all- 
gator skins and other hides. 

A subject of very definite educational value, 
in showing the effect of environment on mag, 
as well as describing the mode of living of 
these particular survivors of a departed race. 


Wild Babies. (Vitagraph.) One of the An- 
mal Kingdom Series, from the Urban Popular 
Classics, and particularly suitable for an aud 
ence of younger children. Bird babies are the 
first to be shown, after some preliminary scenes 
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which illustrate the parental instincts of birds. 
The vireo is seen building her nest, the mother 
bluebird keeps her eggs snug and warm, and 
then a close view shows the tiny birds just 
hatched—“not an hour old, crying for food 
and exhausting themselves in the effort.” A 
chaffinch feeds the young appetites of her fam- 
ily, and we even see the nest and young of the 
Red-tailed hawk. 

After the birds, come other familiar exam- 
ples from the Animal Kingdom. Some tiny 
Bunny Cottontails are discovered in their nest 
under a heap of leaves. A prairie-dog family 
group shows the father on watch while the 
mother plays with the baby ball of fur. A 
Malatan deer and a three-months-old baby, 
and a Rocky Mountain goat with her young, 
are other examples. 

The Yak in his woolly clothes adapted to 
cold Tibet is contrasted with the baby Hippo. 
Especially interesting to a child aud.ence will 
be the opossum family—the babies clinging to 
the mother’s back and holding fast to her 
shoulders while she climbs to a new and safer 
hiding place. Other families are shown: bear 
cubs playing in the water; a young zebra as 
beautifully patterred as its mother; and a kan 
garoo carrying the young in its pouch. 

A subject interestingly arranged—although 
we know that many of the “wild babies” are 
photographed in some Zoological Garden. It 
could spare its last title, and the reel would 
lose nothing. 


Kiddies. (Prizma.) And their friends found 
here and there. The reel is a collection of pic- 
tures of the children of many lands—beginning 
and ending with our own. Hopi Indian babies 
sit by, while the mother makes baskets; Jap- 
anese children are seen in their playgrounds 
in the Land of the Cherry Blossoms; in the 
Navajo nursery the mother is busy carding 
wool while she carries the papoose on her back; 
and Chinese and Mexican children offer strange 
contrasts. 


For a child audience, to whom tke reel con- 
tains much of value in giving at least a glimpse 
of the child life of many lands, the last few 
scenes could well be omitted. A baby of two 
or three watches a girl at her dressing table, 
and as soon as she has a chance, imitates the 
“makeup” with rather grotesque effect of mis- 
placed color. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


With this issue are combined, under the above title, the former departments called 


“From Hollywood” and “Theatrical Film Critique.’ 


This brings all matters theatrical] 


into one department and into the hands of a department editor who is particularly quali- 


fied to handle this important field. 


Correspondence with Miss Orndorff on any question pertaining to this subject is 


invited.—The Editor. 


Consider the Director 


T’S all very well for one to be a great 
actor, and for another to be a wonderful 
designer, and another a clever title writer, 

and still another an electrical wizard. They 
are all most necessary and vital to the motion 
picture. But somebody has to fit all their 
varied contributions together like the parts of 
a. puzzle; somebody who knows beforehand 
what. the puzzle is going to look like when it 
is finished; somebody who can keep his grasp 
on the essential needs of the picture as a 
whole through all the confusion of detail that 
presents itself during the process of shooting. 
And that little job belongs to the director. 

It is a job that calls first of all for a wealth 
of experience and a close and understanding 
observation of life. It demands a keen 
of drama, the ability to translate thought into 
action, an ever-present realization of the 
screen’s limitations as a medium of expression. 
Last, but never least, it requires unlimited 
tact and a considerable quantity of grim de- 
termination. This might be said to constitute 
the irreducible minimum of requirement for 
the ideal director. Any added personal quali- 
ties that the individual director may 
are just so much “velvet.” 

The damage that a poor director can do to 
a good story is too obvious for discussion; 
but what a good director may do with a poor 
story may offer a wider field for argument, 
as the consensus of opinion in certain critical 
circles seems to be that practically all the 
stories now produced on the screen are bad. 
Strange to say, this class even includes some 
of the directors themselves. No less a person 
than William DeMille is credited with the 
statement that ninety-five per cent of all the 
pictures are bad. Another well known 
director, in speaking of the use of films in 
schools, asked me whether or not educators 
could find anything worth using “in the mess.” 
All of which merely suggests that perhaps 


sense 


possess 


after all the movies are not so complacent and 
self-satisfied as we have been used to thinking 
them. 

The conclusion of the casual observer after 
seeing a few pictures and thinking the movies 


over, is that there must be some good direc. 
tors. There are, and we ought to know them 
a little better than we do. It is just as well, 


anyhow, to take stock occasionally, and with 
the the stage of 
their may interest in 
speculating on the future possibilities of some 
of our of course 
futile, but, like many of the useless things in 


movies in most interesting 


career, we find some 


directors, speculation being 
this world, none the less fascinating 

Well, then, to 
Griffith. Without question he 
Actors say it; other it and theirs 
is the last Consider the pictures that 
are linked with his name—‘The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” “Intolerance,” “Broken Blossoms,” 
“Hearts of the World,” “Way East,” 
“Orphans of the Storm,” and his latest, “One 
Exciting Night.” Pictures that stand out, 
every one of them; and critics still insist that 
“Broken the picture 
ever produced, though it was a dire financial 
Among his other admirable qualities 
as a Griffith uncanny 
ability to put his finger on the exact needs 
of the movie public. Then, according to his 
findings, he produces a costume play, or a wat 


D. W. 
the list. 


begin with, there is 
heads 
directors say 


word. 


Down 


Blossoms” was finest 
failure. 


director, possesses an 


romance, or a melodrama, or a mystery story, 
and then it is not very long before the others 
swing into line and follow his lead. 

The DeMilles offer a study in_ contrast. 
C. B. DeMille—his associates say it frankly— 
plays to the grandstand. His offerings 
definitely bid for popularity, and in his pat- 
ticular kind of thing he is a master; nobody 
else can put on a 3eginning 
with “Carmen,” his picture, “Joan, thé 
Woman,” “We Can’t Have Everything,” “Old 


“show” like his. 
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Wives for New,” “Male and Female,” “For- 
pidden Fruit,” “The Affairs of Anatol,” “Fool’s 
Parad.se,” “Saturday night” and “Manslaugh- 
ter,” stand as a glittering record. And literally 
they do glitter, for he chooses his casts from 
among the brightest stars, his sets are the most 
gorgeous that money can supply, his costumes 
are the latest word in luxurious fashion. Lav- 
ishness is his keynote, and he deals almost ex- 
clusively with the upper crust of society, with 
only an occasional dip into the lower strata by 
way of contrast. 

William DeMille lacks the hard brilliancy of 
his brother. Here is 
whimsical quality, that finds expression in such 
pictures as “What Wie 
Know” and Tarkington’s a 
Gale’s “Miss Lulu Bett.” An associate once said 
of him, “He will never lower his standard of art 
to cater to popular taste.” He 
disregard the wishes of the public, but he never 
lets the box office interfere with his idea of a 


a softer, dreamier, more 
Barrie’s Every 


“Clarence” and 


does not entirely 


fine picture. 

“I suppose,” commented 
writer, “that William DeMille 
a picture that actually paid, with the excep- 


another man, a 


has never made 


tion of ‘Midsummer Madness,’ yet he is a 
great director.” 
Maurice Tourneur stands out in my mind 


as one of the first who ever gave his audience 
credit for some intelligence, and allowed them 
to use their 
effects. 
screen’s 
moonbeams 
has to his credit 
Mary Pickford’s 
“Victory,” 
Cooper’s “Last of the Mohicans,” 
“Lorna Doone.” 
Tourneur’s subject 
wholly refreshing, and he has a way 

ting into the spirit of a story—he is Gounod, 
he is Cooper, not just an imitator. And 
next you his pictures, notice 
beauty of his natural backgrounds 
unerring eye for it. 


own imagination to enhance his 


He is responsible for another of th 
that picture of 
shadows, “Prunella,” 
“The Little 


earlier 


financial failures, 


and and he 
Princes ss,” one OI 
Conrad's 
Island,” 
and, lately, 


successes: 
Stevenson’s “Treasure 
about 


that is 


There is a directness 
presentation of his 


of get- 


when 
the 
He has an 


see one of 


Rex Ingram, inevitably, rode to fame with 
“The Four Horse men of the Apocalypse.” His 
More recent pictures, “Turn to the Right,” 


“The Conquering Power,” “The Prisoner of 


Zenda,” “Trifling Women,” continue to show 
the qualities that the first revealed First, 
and perhaps best of all, he has a respect for 
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the story that is, to say the least, unusual 
among motion picture directors—no happy 


endings or trite situations when logic and the 
story demand otherwise; rather, the story for 
the Added to this is a positive 
a keenness 
that lift his 


story’s sake. 
picture, and 
small detail 
work high above the ordinary. 


genius in casting a 


and faithfulness in 
The most frequent comment on his pictures 
s that he stuff. The rather 
slight material of stories as “The Pris- 
Zenda” and “Trifling Women” hardly 
merits the expenditure of the inspiration and 
he has lavished on them. Kipling’s 
Light That Failed” and Victor Hugo’s 
the Sea,” both of which he may 


i needs stronger 
such 


oner of 


energy 
“The 


“Toilers of 


film, will offer sounder material to which we 
may look forward. 

Marshall Neilan is the raconteur of the 
screen. He is a brilliant director, a revolution- 
ary, but his critics say he is erratic—apt to 
fly off at a tangent, or lose interest, so that 
his pictures as a whole are uneven. He has 


directed Mary Pickford in “Daddy Long Legs” 
and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm”; his was 
the harrowing but intensely interesting tale of 
reporter, “Go and Get It,” that 
“The Eaters,” in which 
Barrymore discovered a modern Utopia, 
and that the “Penrod.” 
And as proof of his revolt against convention, 
produced “Bits of Life,” a unique 


the newspaper 


amusing satire, Lotus 


John 
boy, 


story of eternal 


last year he 


experiment in grouping four short subjects 
tog ther. 
Another eccentric workman is Eric Von 


Stroheim, who has 


built his reputation as a 
oreat d rector on three pictures, the latest and 


most widely discussed of which was “Foolish 


absolutely a genius,” one person 


said of him, “but he needs to be curbed.” The 
curb should come, perhaps, in the form of a 
better knowledge of the American taste in 

erature and pictures. An Austrian by birth, 


1e is ly a master at handling stories 


apparent 


of European society and intrigue from the 
continental point of view. Without a doubt, 


details are 


gruesom« his specialty; one won- 
rs what he would make of some of Poe's 
tales But he has yet to prove himself with 
thoroughly American story, and he has that 


| “Mac Teague,” 
by Frank Norris. 
Niblo 


Fred 


e in a San Francisco story 


has to his credit two enormous 
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successes in the last year or so, “The Three 
Musketeers” and “Blood and Sand.” Faith- 
fulness in small things, a perfect tempo, and 
an amazing ability to enter into the spirit of 
the story, mark his direction. He offered so 
truthful a picture of Spain and Spanish life in 
the Ibanez story that one man who had lived 
abroad refused to believe it could have been 
done by anyone but a Spaniard. 

George Fitzmaurice gave us the exquisite 
dream pictures in “Forever,” the screen ver- 
sion of “Peter Ibbetson” and the romantic “To 
Have and to Hold,” and very recently the 


perennial “crook” story, “Kick In.” Versa- 
tility, certainly, and a mastery of delicate shad- 


ing are to be found here. 

Then there is that one who occupies the 
securest niche as the greatest comedian on 
the screen, Charles Chaplin. We are less 
apt to think of him as the director than as 
the actor, yet “The Kid” and “Shoulder Arms” 
marked a great director. Chaplin works with- 
out a script and in the most intermittent and 
apparently haphazard way. But the idea is 
there all the time—just life—and a comedy 
that is based on the deepest pathos. To put 
that on the screen as he does needs more 
than the actor. And while comedy holds the 
stage let me mention Mack Sennett, a director 
with the keenest sense of dramatic values and 
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of the psychology of the comic. There are 
those who would like to see him do serioys 
dramatic things. 

Now for the “others.” It’s a dangerous 
business, this of making distinctions. We 
agree that there are a few great ones whoge 
consistent performances assure their positions; 
but there are others who show the fire of 
genius as well, and where are we to draw the 
lines? 

For instance, there is Allan Dwan, whose 
“Robin Hood” was a personal triumph in direc. 
tion; there is Frank Lloyd with “Smiliy’ 
Through” and “Oliver Twist.” There is Hugo 
3allin with “Jane Eyre,’ Robert Vignola with 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” Henry 
King with “Tol’able David,” James Cruze with 
“One Glorious Day,” perhaps the most unusual 
picture on last year’s list; John S. Robertson 
with “Sentimental Tommy” and “The Little 
Minister,” and Emmett Flynn with “The Con- 
necticut Yankee.” And still the list is far from 
complete. 

But when the screen passes beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, when color photography and 
stereographic pictures have been conquered, 
and motion pictures have become less dancing 
shadows and more the medium of true panto- 
then who will the great directors be? 





mime 


Production Notes 


Charles Ray proposes to follow his Riley 
picture, “The Girl I Loved,” with Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” in which he 
will play John Alden. 


“Alice of Old Vincennes” is 
Marion Davies’ next picture. 


scheduled as 


Warner Brothers have purchased “Deburau,” 
“The Gold Diggers” and Sinclair Lewis’ “Bab- 
bitt” for early production. 


Zane Grey’s novels, “To the Last Man,” 
“The Heritage of the Desert” and “Wander- 
ers of the Wasteland,” will be filmed by Para- 
mount, as well as other stories to be written 
by him in the future. Other Paramount an- 
nouncements of interest are the signing of 
contracts with Antonio Moreno and Richard 
Dix and Herbert Brennon, the _ director. 
Richard Ordynski, formerly stage director of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will direct his first 


picture, “The Exciters,” under the Paramount 
banner. 

Universal has bought Rita Weiman’s play, 
“The Acquittal,” for Priscilla Dean, and Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett’s “The Pretty Sister of 
Jose” and “Naughty Marietta” for Virgini 
Valli. 

Channing Pollock’s play, “The Fool,” now 
on the stage with James Kirkwood in the title 
part, has been purchased by Fox, but accord- 
ing to the agreement is not to be released for 
two years. William and Dustin Farnum are 
engaged on special productions at the Fox 
western studios. 


Norma Talmadge is at work on “Within thq- 


Law” and Constance Talmadge on “Duley, 
to be directed by Victor Heerman. 

An important change in production poli 
was recently announced by the Goldwyn Pid 
tures Corporation. Hereafter the unit systet 
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will be employed in making the big feature 
pictures to wh'ch the company has committed 
itself. 

Each director will have his own staff and 
will be given every facility in putting into his 
productions his own individuality and_ per- 
sonality. He will have the cooperation of the 
department heads of the Culver City studio, 
put each unit will be separate unto itself. 

Marshall Neilan recently transferred his 
whole staff to the studios and is 
releasing h's pictures through them. He is 
now producing his own story, “The Ingrate.” 

Eric Von Stroheim, Rupert Hughes, King 
Vidor, Clarence Badger, and Hugo Ballin will 
also have their own studios. 

Franz Lehar’s famous Widow” is 
promised under Von Stroheim’s direction, and 


Goldwyn 


“Merry 
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a series of Rex Beach stories beginning with 
“The Spoilers” will be produced by Jesse D. 
Hampton, directed by Lambert Hillyer. 

Victor Seastrom, the Swedish actor and 
director, has also joined the Goldwyn staff. 
He has adapted and directed the stories of 
Selma Lagerlof and Johan Stefansson in his 
own country. 

Douglas Fairbanks, feeling that his pirate 
picture demands color, has his technical staff 
hard at work on a process which they hope to 
be able to perfect for this production. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Fairbanks. and Miss Pickford 
are turn-ng their attention more and more to 
production, their intention being to include 
in the United Artists’ Corporation a number of 
artists, who will have freedom to depart from 
the conventionalized type of picture. 


Film Reviews 


ROBIN HOOD (United Artists) 


After watching a few of the scenes in the 
actual process of being “shot,” and moving 
for a short time in the atmosphere of the 


Crusades, I find a particular pleasure in the 


opportunity to review “Robin Hood.” It is a 
great picture; it places Mr. Fairbanks in the 
frst rank as a producer. 

Technically and artistically, it is practically 
flawless, and the picture it gives of mediaeval 
England, is incomparable. The 
little short of No 
“scenery” here, but the castle of our imagin- 
ings, the Nottingham of Howard Pyle, and 
the Sherwood of Walter Scott and the English 
ballads. The 
the most brilliant that have ever flashed across 
the screen—all the 
“Ivanhoe” and “The 
one—the very spirit of the age of chivalry. 

The plot is an the 
historic incidents of the period, and the frag- 
mentary legends centering 
mantic figure of Robin Hood. 
and smoothly. The cast is without exception 
excellent, and Wallace Beery as Richard the 
Lion-hearted does the finest work of his career. 
His portrait of the big, laughter-loving ruffian, 


settings are 


marvelous. pasteboard 


tournament scenes are perhaps 


glamor of 
rolled 


glitter and 


Talisman” into 


adroit assembling of 


the ro- 


It moves swiftly 


around 


who loved his friends and hated his enemies 


with equal staunchness, and went blithely cru- 

sading as much for the sport of it as for any 

other reason, will not be soon forgotten. 
Sam DeGrasse and Paul Dickey as Prince 


John and Guy of Gisbourne jointly supply the 
v llainy with good effect, and Enid Bennett is 
as lovely a Maid Marian as anyone could wish. 
Alan 
the 


Hale contributes a pleasing picture of 
faithful squire, afterwards Robin Hood’s 
leutenant, Little John, and Willard Louis 
presents the very image of Friar Tuck. Mr. 
the Earl of Huntingdon in the 
with commendable re- 
straint, and, if later, his Robin Hood becomes 
a sort of grown up Puck, one can enjoy his 
the more because of the contrast. De- 
spite his reputation as an acrobat, one suspects 
for one of the 
exquisite pantomime that has 
graced the screen in a long time comes in his 
love scene with Lady Marian on the parapet. 

Lighting and photography are rarely effec- 
and a word must be said for skilful and 
To Allen Dwan, the di- 
admirable 
tournament and 
vital and 
picture. 


Fairbanks as 


earlier scenes, plays 


antics 


him also of being an actor, 


most bits of 


tive; 
unobtrus_ve titling. 
goes 
handling of 


credit for his 
the 


are 


rector, great 
crowds in 
which such 


banquet scenes, 


beautiful parts of this extraord’nary 


(Church, community and school.) 


THE HOTTENTOT (First National) 

Sam Harrington afraid of horses, so 
it was entirely by accident that he suddenly 
skilful horseman. 

Fairfax, the girl he 
and utterly incapable 
anyone should fear a 

Hottentot, the horse 


was 


reputation as a 
Peggy 
bred, 


acquired a 
Then, there was 
loved, Kentucky 
of understanding 


And 


why 


horse. there was 
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nobody had ever succeeded in riding. Naturally 
everybody expected Sam to ride him. Poor 
Sam! Between his pride and his love and his 
fear he had a miserable time. But he rode 
the Hottentot at last, and won the race, the 
cup, the girl—everything. They always do! 
Douglas MacLean, Madge Bellamy, and 
Raymond Hatton shine in this film version of 
Willie Collier’s stage play. It is funny, it is 
beautiful, and it is exciting. The steeple chase 
scenes are excellent, and a bit of remarkable 
trick photography gives the audience its biggest 
thrill in a runaway scene. As might have been 
expected, much of the comedy is put over in 
the titles, which play far too important a part, 
but the audience will overlook the fault in the 
excitements of the story. (Community.) 


DOCTOR JACK (Pathe) 


Harold of the big specs and the wistful face, 
in a determined effort to be glad. We find 
him as a young village doctor with a firm 
belief in the efficacy of sunshine and good 
humor as a cure-all. He is called in to consult 
on the case of an invalid daughter of a wealthy 
man. The older doctor in charge, in order 
to assure himself a permanent income, has 
coddled the entire family into the idea that 
the girl is incurable, and Doctor Jack with his 
sunshine and Pollyanna tendencies is decidedly 
a disturbing factor. Of course the little girl 
recovers—she can’t help it. Whereupon the 
indignant family doctor departs minus _ his 
money and the greater part of his dignity. 

As a story it hangs together more closely 
than the usual Lloyd opus, but as an example 
of Harold’s happy-go-luck brand of humor, 
it falls below par. There is too much of effort 
discernible, and the whole is obviously stretched 
to make five reels. Personally, we wish Harold 
would go back to his two reelers again until 
he has worked up enough steam to reach 
another high spot 1 ke “The Sailor Made Man.” 
(Community, church and possibly some school 
use.) 


MY AMERICAN WIFE (Paramount) 


Here is a lavish production in Director Sam 
Wood’s usual style. Gloria Swanson is the 
Kentucky lady who invades the race tracks of 
South America with her string of thorough- 
breds, capturing among other trophies the 
heart of a young Spanish American senator. 
Political quarrels and a duel furnish the rest 
of the plot. The story is acceptably cast, 
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though Miss Swanson and Antonio Moreno, 
who plays the hero, have little to do. Walter 
Long as the villain contributes as usual a splep. 
bit, and the admirable Josef 
Sw:ckard is wasted on an unimportant part, 
Feminine attention, we suspect, will be abou 
Mr. Moreno’s hand- 
some face and Miss Swanson’s amazing gowns 


did character 


equally divided between 


(Theatrical only.) 


THE DANGEROUS AGE (First National) 

Forty—that’s the dangerous age, according 
to this amusing little sermon. Lewis S. Stone 
shows us a real human being in the restless, 
somewhat romantically inclined husband, who, 
finding his wife too much occupied with her 
domestic routine to humor him, seizes his op- 
portunity to turn a business trip into a harm. 
less little affair with a younger woman. That 
is, it turned out to be harmless. Cleo Madison 
as the forgiving wife, and Edith Roberts and 
James Morrison as two youthful lovers, add 
pleasing performances to Mr. Stone’s clean-cut 
characterization. A carefully produced picture, 
well directed, and one that you will enjoy. 
(Community.) 


EBB TIDE (Paramount) 

A George Melford picture that exhibits the 
same fault as his Java Head—namely lifeless- 
He never catches the spirit of Robert 
Stevenson Lloyd who 
first wrote this tale of the south Three 
outcasts are flung together, “driftwood on the 
ebb tide of fortune”; a disgraced sea captain, 
a tough little London cockney, and a one-time 
English gentleman. Their utter misery is a 
bond that holds them together when the cap- 
tain is hired to sail a foundering ship to its 
A tropical storm drives them in to an 
uncharted island, where they find a white man, 
living in solitude with a daughter and some 
native servants, and operating a priceless pearl 
Two of the three are possessed with 
desire for the pearls; the other finds riches 
enough in his love for the island girl; and 
against the three is pitted the half-crazed owner 
of the island. 

The parts of the three drifters are in capable 
hands—George Fawcett as the sea _ captain, 
Raymond Hatton as the little London tough, 
and James Kirkwood as the gentleman. Noah 
3eery has a thankless task as the fanatical 
owner of the pearl fishery, and Lila Lee an- 
other as his daughter. Jacqueline Logan strikes 


ness. 


Louis and Osbourne, 


seas. 


doom. 


fishery. 
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a colorful note as a native girl. But in spite 
of their efforts, the effect of the picture is curi- 
ously static. (Theatrical only.) 


MIGHTY LAK’ A ROSE (First National) 
All the elements of a successful picture— 
melodrama, bits of comedy, adventure, a hint 


of tragedy, true love—what more can you 
want? The story is of a familiar type: a little 
bind girl, through accident, falls in with a 


group of underworld gangsters—not bad peo 
ple at heart, but criminals because of—well, 
environment. 
long to play her way into their hearts with 


So it doesn’t take the blind girl 


her violin; and her appealing helplessness 
touches them closer than they know, till an 
accident befalls her and she is on the brink of 
death, Then, one by one they are won over, 
first the “k.d” of the crowd, who has been hers 
from the start, then the big bully and leader 
of the gang, and finally the rest. 

They travel the straight road—till they need 
money for an operation on the blind girl’s eyes, 
and then they attempt one last “job.” They 
get the money, but the police get Jimmy, Rose’s 
sweetheart, who goes to prison with the prom- 
ise that Rose will be told he is dead. But in 
the end it all comes right. 
restored, makes a 
violin, and one day 
knows—Jimmy’s. 

Dorothy McKail makes a fine thing of the 
blind girl’s part, and James Rennie plays Jimmy 
with a refreshing difference. You may find the 
story thn in some places and thick in others, 


Rose, with her sight 
with her 
that she 


name for herself 


hears a voice 


but an excellent cast and careful direction save 
it from the ruck of mediocre pictures. (Com- 
munity and Church use.) 


RACING HEARTS (Paramount) 


This is one of 
the “roaring road,” the sort of thing that Wal- 
lace Reid used to romp through so debonairly. 
Theodore Roberts is 
cigar-chewing old manufacturer of automobiles, 


Byron Morgan’s stories of 


familiar as the fierce, 
who doesn’t believe it pays to advertise. Agnes 
Ayres plays his headstrong daughter who takes 
advantage of his absence to have a racing car 
built in the hope of winning the Vanderbilt 
cup, and recouping the fortunes of the factory. 
Richard Dix is pleasant as the rival manufac- 
turer’s son who and wins the 
girl. The famous racing driver, “Jimmy” Mur- 
phy is played by a modest and camera-shy 
young man by the name of James A. Murphy, 


loses the race 
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greatly to the delight of race enthusiasts who 
recognize him. Some very good race scenes, 
two narrow escapes and one 
honest-to-goodness_ spill, furnish the excite- 


including one or 


ment. (Community.) 


UNDER TWO FLAGS (Universal) 

Priscilla Dean, fighting and 
riding like a littke demon, against the pictur- 
Algiers and the deseft, 
Kirkwood as the mysterious soldier, 
Victor, the suave John Davidson as the treach- 
erous sheik—enough! It’s a good picture. In 
places too cluttered with live stock and ragged 
beggars, as this type of picture is frequently 
apt to be, but in spite of that, interesting and 
(Theatrical only.) 


DARK SECRETS (Paramount) 


Dorothy Dalton, Jose Ruben and Robert El- 
lis do little with this trite story. A girl crippled 
by a fall from a horse; a lover who considers 
this sufficient excuse for going off to India, 
going to the dogs, and disgracing himself and 
everybody concerned. An 
doctor of who cures the 
girl hypnotic suggestion and makes 
himself thoroughly obnoxious as well; and the 
complete reformation of the lover. Miss Dal- 
ton hasn’t had much luck with her pictures 
lately, and this one doesn’t help the situation 


in the least. (No 


THE FROZEN NORTH and THE BALLOON- 

ATIC (Buster Keaton) 

The first- “snow stuff,” Buster 
weeping copiously out of one eye as he shoots 
the wrong couple, in a bit of fun at the expense 
of the drama of the great northwest. From the 
moment he emerges from a subway exit into 
the great open spaces, till the moment he dis- 
a large black bear trailing in his 
you'll laugh. The second—not nearly 
The comedy is not as concentrated 
some lovely mountain 
say nothing of pretty 


Flashing-eyed 
esque background of 


James 


entertaining 


his regiment and 


Oriental some sort, 


through 


use.) 


Buster in 


appears with 
wake, 
so funny. 
as usual, but there is 
scenery to look at, to 
Phyllis Haver. (Community use., 


ROB-’EM-GOOD (Hunt Stromberg Production) 
The 


broadest sort of burlesque, based on 
“Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood.” The 
high points in the latter have been 
seized upon and distorted for the purposes of 
It is funny in spots, but it is very 
hard to see Mr. Fairbanks’ beautiful love 
scenes so maltreated. (Community use possibly.) 


picture 


comedy. 
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The Educational Screen 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor.) 


A Conference Proposed 

For the purpose of formulating a set of prin- 
ciples for the artistic development of motion 
pictures, leading novelists, artists, dramatists, 
editors, educators and others prominent in pub- 
lic affairs in this country and Europe will be 
invited by Adolph Zukor, president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, to attend a 
conference to be held in New York in the near 
future, when the artistic needs and possibilities 
of the screen will be explored. 

A supervisory board of well-known men and 
women will be appointed by the conference, 
and this board will award a series of prizes, 
amounting to several thousand dollars, which 
Mr. Zukor will offer at the conference to those 
elements contributing most to the motion pic- 
ture’s artistic development during the year. 


“While the artistic progress of the motion 
picture has been great,” said Mr. Zukor, “the 
greatest development so far in the pictures’ 
short career has necessarily been in the tech- 
nical side of picture craftsmanship and in the 
stabilization of the industrial side. 

“Today we have pretty nearly attained per- 
fection in photography, lighting, scenery and 
in other phases of picture production which go 
into the making of merely beautiful and effective 
photography. The last two years also has seen 
the business put on a firm and stable financial 
basis. 

“The big field of picture progress, theretore, 
lies in developing the screen along the sound- 
est artistic principles. Millions of people all 
over the world not only get all of their amuse- 
ment from motion pictures, but they also de- 
pend largely on pictures for their cultural de- 
velopment. 

“The responsibility of picture producers to- 
ward fostering sound taste and artistic stand- 
ards in these people is an enormous one. I 
know producers have tried to meet this respon- 
sibility, but the growth of the industry has been 
so swift that attention has had to be concen- 


trated on the physical development of the pic. 
ture business. It is my hope that this con. 
ference, representing the best in American 
thought and American taste, will evolve some 
set of principles which can be accepted by the 
mot on picture industry as its artistic guide, 


A New Itinerant Movie 


And now it’s traveling motion pictures shows, 
via truck! 

Industrial Displays, Inc., of New York amd 
Boston, have succeeded in adapting motion pic- 
ture advertising to the outdoors by means of 
a truck and a specially designed apparatus 
which shows the films in three places at the 
same time—on both sides of the truck and ® 
the rear. 





Panels on the sides and one in the rear are 
the “screens” of this traveling picture show, 











Showing the side panel or “screen” on which 
are shown the motion picture’s stages on wheels 
(a Garford truck) by Industrial Displays, Inc. 





Properly illuminated, and with the “show” in 
progress, crowds gather at any street corner 
where Industrial Displays, Inc., are staging 3 
“performance.” 
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This is one of the most interesting combina- 
tions of two modern forces—the motion picture 
and the truck—that has been perfected. 

There is a 32 volt, 250 ampere storage bat- 
tery, charged by a 2 
generator. Two 
required to charge the battery for a five-hour 


kilowat universal motor 


hours of daily running are 
operation of the show at night. 

The three displays of the films at three dii 
ferent points at the same time is attained by 
means of a triple projector feeding automatic 
ally. Due to the ample radiator capacity of the 
Garford truck, in which the “show” is mounted, 





Showing the interior of the Garford “Motion 
Picture Show” conducted by Industrial Display, 
Inc. Battery, motion picture machine and all 
controls are safely protected inside the truck. 





the generating plant is efficiently cooled; this 
saves the necessity of a separate cooling plant. 

Much ground is covered by this movie-truck 
show. This one of 
the chief advantages of this new idea in adver- 
tising. The entire outfit, storage battery, mo- 
tion picture machine and the control of these 
devices, is mounted inside the truck-closed body. 
In any weather this “show” can pick up and 
move along to its next scheduled stop without! 
difficulty. The total mileage in a season to be 
covered by each of these “movie” truck units will 
be extraordinarily high. Industrial Displays, 
Inc., have adopted Model 725 Garford, with its 
168-inch wheelbase, as the standard struck unit 
for this newer form of motion picture entertain- 
ment. 


facility of movement is 
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U. C. SERVICE 
Good Films and Projectors 


STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 
For Churches, Schools and All Non-Theatrical 





Institutions 
Wells & Douglass 
1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Graphescope Service Company 

130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Motion Picture Exhibition Company 

Proctor Theatre Building, Newark, N. J. 
Scient.fic & C.nema Supply Company 

1004 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Edwin J, Wyatt 


618 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md 
Graphos-ope Service Company 

933 Liberty Avenue, Piitsburgh, Pa. 
Will.am F. Kelley Company 

1818 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Service 

201 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, Mich. 
International Church Film Company 

861 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 

736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il! 
James A. Keeny 

431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
Francis D. White 

306 Film Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
Graphoscope Service Company 

314 South 13th Street, Omaha, Neb. 
Church Film Service 

1822 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
David F. Parker 

1913 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Graphoscope Service Company 

1924 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Independent Film Exchange 

177 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
Standard Motion Picture Service 

917 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Educational Project-O Film Company 

218 American Bank Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 











Touring Rhodesia with a DeVry Projector and 
a Ford Car 
(This article appeared in the December issue of 
the “Bulletin,” a British publication.) 

One becomes astounded at the possibilities of 
the cinematograph when travelling to places that 
are hundreds of miles from the railway, and to 
others that have the advantage of the railway 
connection but which only boast of a very few 
inhabitants. 

Several months ago a gentleman wrote to our 
point sixty-seven miles 
suggested that his town 


correspondent from a 
from the railway. He 
might support a bioscope, and extended an invi- 
tation This invitation set him 


thinking, and numerous other points which boasted 


to call on him. 
of greater population than the one which had been 
mentioned were considered. We thought it would 
be worth speculating on the possibilities of a trip 
embodying the whole of Southern Rhodesia, tak- 
ing in every point that boasted of a population of 
not less than fifteen people. The objective was 
to endeavor to create more: widespread interest 
in the cinematograph. We thought that in places 
where the populations were extremely small a 
bioscope show once a week would give the inhabit-° 
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The Educational Scregp 





Idaho. 


Little Red Riding Hood - 


For bookings also write. 


804 South Wabash Avenue 





Exclusive Distribution Rights Contract and Brand 
New Positive Prints Available 


in the three premiere juvenile wholesome productions for the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, and Southern 
Also California, Arizona, 
gon, Montana, Alaska and Northern Idaho. 


Cinderella and The Magic Slipper - . ° 7 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


Write for particulars and territory 
No percentage propositions considered 


We will refer same to territorial 


Wholesome Educational Films Company 


Nevada, and Washington, Ore- 


5 Reels 
4 Reels 
5 Reels 


distributor. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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2> &— 
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ants something to do, and keep them in touch) 
with the affairs of the world at large. 

The scheme was immediately set into motion, 
and for the purpose two Ford motor cars were 
fitted with a complete DeVry generator apparatus, 
accompanying projector, and a program of inter- 
est. The one car was to cover the whole of Mata- 
beleland, and the other the whole of Mashonlana. 
The respective parties set out in the middle of 
September, and the tour was completed at the end 
of October, a period of six weeks, or, to be exact, 
During that period the one ex- 
other 


forty-seven days. 
hibitor held forty 
thirty-eight. This statement will convey a rough 
idea how minutely a territory can be covered. 
A brief description of the tour will suffice. 
The distance covered in Matabeleland was not 
less than 3,260 miles, and, as I have already stated, 
forty districts were visited. The smallest attend- 
ance at any one performance was twenty-seven, 
and at more than six of these over three hundred 


performances and the 


people came into town to see the show. This 
naturally included a number of children. The 
performances were much appreciated, and it 


clearly showed that in at least 50 per cent of the 
districts a bioscope performance held once per 
. week was a feasible proposition. For the 
part the places which were visited had 


most 
never 


“consumption 


previously had a visiting show of any kind, and 
the inhabitants themselves startled at the 
number of people present. At districts such as 
Belingwe, which only boasts of having a popula- 
tion of twenty people, we, as well as the residents, 
were astonished to find that sixty-five people at- 
tended. They had never seen such a gathering at 
their point before. The audience assembled from 
an area covering ten miles, and this proved that if 
entertainments were held at that point once weekly 
or once fortnightly, people would welcome and 
patronize the show simply to make a break in the 
monotonous life that their demanded. 
During the six weeks the tour lasted the DeVry 
apparatus did not give the slightest trouble, and 
the pictures exhibited were on a par with the films 
exhibited at the large 


were 


business 


theatres in the country; in 


fact, quite a number of the people stated that 
even at Bulawayo or Salesbury they had never 
seen such clear and steady pictures. This will 


xive you an idea of the powers of the DeVry. 

It was estimated throughout the trip the petrol 
a gallon per 
realizes that half a gallon 
of petrol is obtained for 3s 3d, a more compre- 
hensive idea of the possibilities of the cinema in 
small areas will be conceived. The Ford Company 
representatives in Rhodesia were astonished at the 


only represented half 


show, and when one 
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$15.5° Order Quick $15. 


A Standard Victor Stereopticon, with 
MAZDA ILLUMINATION. Brand 
New—Get yours quick at $15.50. 
Bargains in good used 
Motion Picture Projectors 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 


Dept. 210 
109 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





*sMINUSA® 


Portable Screens 





are unsurpassed for school use 
under semi-daylight conditions. 


Samples and literature upon request 


MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















results. This was the first occasion one of thei: 
cars had travelled over 3,000 miles in six weeks 
without any signs of practical damage over what 
must be acknowledged as some of the worst roads 
in South Africa. At the end of the six week 
the motor cars, except for a few adjustments that 
had to be made, were in perfect condition, and 
the same applies in every way to the complete 
DeVry apparatus. Naturally, the natives through 
out the territory were dumbfounded. In the 
places where open-air performances were held it 
is safe to.say that hundreds, and on some occasions 
as many as a thousand natives stood at the back 
of the machinery and watched the performance. 
The gestures and weird sounds that emanated 
from them could not be described on paper, and 
would only be appreciated by readers who are 
conversant with the native land. 

Owing to the fact that our tour embodied at 
least eight places between Bulawayo and the 
Victoria Falls, it was necessary for us to take 
our cars by rail to Victoria Falls, and we hav 
the distinction of being the third motor car that 
had ever been driven to that point. The trolley 
roads at the Falls to the Rain Forest, to the Boat 
House, to the Main Falls and the Devil's Cataract 
all lend themselves admirably to travelling in a 
motor car, and the appearance of a car taking 
sightseers to these various points even astonished 


*the European population who have been there for 


a considerable number of years. The same in 
measure applies to Zimbabwe Ruins, where per 
formances were held. 

It may interest readers to have a list of som 
of the places that were covered. They included 
The Matopos, Enkeldoorn, Victoria, Mashaba. 
Shabani, Belingwe, Filabusi, Balla Balla, Dett, 
Gwanda, West Nicholson, Fort Usher, Inyati 
Plumtree, Figtree, etc. 

As I said previously, we considered at the con 
clusion of the trip that 50 per cent of these places 


could support its own bfoscope, so that you will 
appreciate that as far as this territory is con- 


cerned, the cinematograph is entirely in its infancy. 


[he writer can only see great success for any 
individual who has the enthusiasm and energy 
to run a continuous business of this kind. A trip 
through the whole territory would take about four 
months, which means that an entertainment could 
be held at every point once in that period before 
being revisited, and it is quite certain that as a 
business proposition the venture has unlimited pos- 


sibilities 
Worldseye’s New Plant 


Che Worldseye Company of Cleveland is now 
occupying its new plant at 5209 Prospect ave- 
nue. This corporation was formed to manu- 
facture in improved form and sell in quantities 
motion picture projection machines which were 
formerly known as the Cosmograph and which 
have given general satisfaction for several 
years [hese projectors are of the portable 
ype and are made in three different models. 

The mechanism of all three machines is 
ilmost identical Each has the same refined 
Geneva intermittent unit, running in oil; a fram- 

g device that frames the picture while film is 
running; an adjustable friction take-up mechan 
ism on the take-up reel; improved optical sys- 
tem and approved safety features. The only 
materials used in the mechanism are aluminum, 
phosphor bronze and steel. The Models B 
and C use a 100-watt lamp, but, due to the 
unusual efficiency of their optical systems, 
they give fine illumination on the screen at dis- 
tances up to 70 feet. 

The Worldseye projectors are not assembled 
machines, but are manufactured complete in 
their own modern factory, which is splendidly 
equipped with the precision machinery, special 
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tools, etc., that makes micro-metric accuracy of unit equipment for incandescent lighti = 
possible. meet varied demands, and these are designs 

Mr. Andrew Gorretta, who has been con- for use not only with machines of their 
nected with the development and refinement of make but for other standard makes as well, i? 
these machines for a number of years, has These two pamphlets are of certain 
charge of the production and engineering end to any worker in the projection field, wheth 
of the business. The selling division is in on a large or small scale, and they will § 
charge of men who are known the country’ mailed free on request. : 
over for their merchandising ability. 

The company is ably financed and a sales 
policy has been formulated that makes the line Every State University and Board of 
highly profitable to the dealer. cation recognizes the advantages of o 

The officers of the company are: prints of motion pictures for distribute 

President, Edw. L. Frantz. throughout their school systems, over 

Vice-President, C. G.: Frantz. above the plan of daily rental from exchange 

Secretary, W. T. Holliday. During the past we have received many 

Treasurer, Geo. H. Lavan. quests for the sale of Pathe subjects suited 

Factory Manager, Andrew Gorretta. school and community use. We are quite cop 
nizant of, and sympathetic with, the advantages 
of ownership of prints, but we are faced with 

The Nicholas Power Co., at 90 Gold St., New the necessity of protecting a product so easily 
York City, have prepared two booklets for lost and so frequently stolen as positive ang 
free distribution which are very valuable to all negative motion picture film. 
users of projection equipment, either for slides \fter much consideration, we have evolved 
or for moving pictures, and with any make of plan that gives the educational group every 
machine. prerogative of ownership, while it enables us 

The first pamphlet is called “The Edison protect our product. 

Mazda Lamp in Motion Picture Projection,” Any authorized educational body may fe; 
and was compiled by the staff of the Edison Pathe Pictures for a per‘od of three years om 
Lamp Works at Harrison, N. J. This pamph- condition that the print is returned to us at the 
let points out the advantages of Mazda Lamps’ end of that period of time. This offer is for 
for projection service; covering the cost of new prints from the laboratory, not prints that 
operation and field of application, as well as have seen use, and it includes all Pathe sub 
types of lamps available. It gives in detail the jects. 

optical set-up for the Edison Mazda Lamp, For details of price and contractual terms, 
with instructions for its installation and main- write to 

tenance. The Educational Department, 

The pamphlet also contains data on motion Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
picture screens, their reflection characteristics 35 West 45th Street, 
and maintenance; the general characteristics of New York City, 
Edison Mazda Lamps, such as the functioning 
of the gas, variation in candlepower and life; 
blackening of the bulbs, reason for 30 volt vs. 
110 volt lamps, etc. Also some data on con- 
trol equipment, theatre lighting, and testimon- visual education 
ials from satisfied customers. 

The second pamphlet is called “Power’s Im- 
proved Projector with Incandescent Equip- The Educational 
ment,” and sétves admirably to supplement the Screen 
other pamphlet by showing the application of 
the Mazda principle to actual projectors and 
stereopticons. It explains in detail the placing believe, 
of lamp, reflector condenser, etc., and is full of you need it. 
suggestive helps on installation problems. The 
Nicholas Power Co. has devised various forms 
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